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As a mother at the sacrifice of her life tends her own son, her 
only son, so also let everyone cultivate a boundless affectionate mind 
towards all beings. 


—Buddha, in Mettasutta 7. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF OUR PEOPLE* 
By 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


My timidity makes it difficult for me properly to enjoy 
the honour you have done me today by offering a chair 
which I cannot legitimately claim as my own. It has 
often made me wonder, since I had my invitation, 
whether it would suit my dignity to occupy such a 
precarious position on an ephemeral eminence, deservedly 
incurring anger from some and ridicule from others. 
While debating in my mind as to whether I should avoid 
this risk with the help of the doctor’s certificate, it occurred 
to me that possibly my ignorance of philosophy was 
the best recommendation for this place in a philosopher's 





*Presidential address at the Indian Philosophical Congress, 1925. 
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meeting,—that you wanted for your president a man 
who was blankly neutral and who consciously owed 
no allegiance to any particular system of metaphysics, 
being impartially innocent of them all. The most con- 
venient thing about me is that the degree of my 
qualification is beyond the range of a comparative 
discussion,—it is so utterly negative. In my _ present 
situation, I may be compared to a candlestick that has 
none of the luminous qualities of a candle, and therefore 
suitable for its allotted function, which is to remain 
darkly inactive. 

But, unfortunately, you do not allow me to remain 
silent even in the circumstance when silence was declared 
to be prudent by one of our ancient sages. The only 
thing which encourages me to overcome my diffidence, 
and give expression in a speech to my unsophisticated 
mind, is the fact that in India all the vidyas,—poesy 
as well as philosophy,—live in a joint family. They 
never have the jealous sense of individualism maintaining 
the punitive regulations against trespass that seem to 
be so rife in the West. 

Plato as a philosopher decreed the banishment of 
poets from his ideal Republic. But, in India, philosophy 
ever sought alliance with poetry, because its mission was 
to occupy the people’s life and not merely the learned 
seclusion of scholarship. Therefore, our tradition, though 
unsupported by historical evidence, has no hesitation in 
ascribing numerous verses to the great Sankaracharya, 
a metaphysician whom Plato would find it extremely 
difficult to exclude from his Utopia with the help of 
any inhospitable Immigration Law. Many of these 
poems may not have high poetical value, but no lover 
‘of literature ever blames the sage for infringement of 
propriety in condescending to manufacture verse. 
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According to our people, poetry naturally falls within 
the scope of a philosopher when his reason is illumined 
into a vision. We have our great epic Mahabharata, 
which is unique in world literature». not only because 
of the marvellous variety of human characters, great 
and small, discussed in its pages in all variety of phsycho- 
logical circumstances, but because of the ease with which 
it carries in its comprehensive capaciousness all kinds 
of speculation about ethics, politics and philosophy of 
life. Such an improvident generosity on the part of 
poesy, at the risk of exceeding its own proper limits of 
accommodation, has only been possible in India where 
a spirit of communism prevails in the different individual 
groups of literature. In fact, the Mahabharata is a 
universe in itself in which various spheres of mind’s. 
creation find ample space for their complex dance rhythm. 
It does not represent the idiosyncrasy of a particular 
poet but the normal mentality of the people who are 
willing to be led along the many-branched path of a whole 
world of thoughts, held together in a gigantic orb of 
narrative surrounded by innumerable satellites of episodes. 

The numerous saints that India successively 
produced during the Mahomedan rule have all been 
singers whose verses are aflame with the fire of ima- 
gination. Their religious emotion had its spring in the 
depth of a philosophy that deals with fundamental 
questions,—with the ultimate meaning of existence. 
That may not be remarkable in itself; but when we 
find that these songs are not specially meant for some 
exclusive pundits’ gathering, but that they are sung in 
villages and listened to by men and women who are 
illiterate, we realise how philosophy has permeated the 
life of the people in India, how it has sunk deep into 
the subconscious mind of the country. 
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In my childhood, I once heard from a singer who 
was a devout Hindu, the following song of Kabir : 


When I hear of a fish in the water 
dying of thirst, it makes me laugh ! 
If it be true that the infinite Brahma pervades all space, 
What is the meaning of places of pilgrimage 
like Mathura or Kashi ? 


This laughter of Kabir did not hurt in the least 
the pious susceptibilities of the Hindu singer: on the 
contrary, he was ready to join the poet with his own. 
For he, by the philosophical freedom of his mind, was 
fully aware that Mathura or Kashi, as sites of God, 
did not have an absolute value of truth, though they 
had their symbolical importance. Therefore, while he 
himself was eager to make a pilgrimage to those places, 
he had no doubt in his mind that, if it were in his 
power directly to realise Brahma as an _all-pervading 
reality, there would have been no necessity for him to 
visit any particular place for the quickening of his 
spiritual consciousness. He acknowledged the psycho- 
logical necessity for such shrines, where generations of 
devotees chose to gather for the purpose of worship, in 
the same way as he felt the special efficacy for our 
mind of the time-honoured sacred texts made living by 
the voice of ages. 

It is a village poet of East Bengal who in his 
songs preaches the philosophical doctrine that the universe 
has its reality in its relation to the Person. He sings : 


The sky and the earth are born of mine own eyes. 

The hardness and softness, the cold and the heat 
are the products of mine own body ; 

The sweet smell and the bad are of my own nose. 
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This poet sings of the Eternal Person within him, 
‘coming out and appearing before his eyes just as the 
Vedic rishi speaks of the Person who is in him, 
dwelling also in the heart of the sun. 


I have seen the vision, 
The vision of mine own revealing itself, 
Coming out from within me. 


The significant fact about these philosophical poems 
is that they are of rude construction, written in a popular 
dialect and disclaimed by the academic literature ; they 
are sung to the people as composed by one of them 
who is dead, but whose songs have not followed him. 
Yet these singers almost arrogantly disown their direct 
obligation to philosophy, and there is a story of one 
of our rural poets who, after some learned text of the 
Vaishnava philosophy of emotion was explained to him, 
composed a song containing the following lines: 


Alas, a jeweller has come into the flower garden,— 
He wants to appraise the truth of a lotus by 
rubbing it against his touchstone. 


The members of the Baul sect belong to that mass 
of the people in Bengal who are not educated in the 
prevalent sense of the word. I remember how troubled 
they were when I asked some of them to write down 
for me a collection of their songs. When they did 
venture to attempt it, I found it almost impossible to 
decipher their writing—the spelling and lettering were 
80 outrageously unconventional. Yet their spiritual 
practices are founded upon a mystic philosophy of the 
human body, abstrusely technical. These people roam 
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about singing their songs, one of which I heard years 
ago from my roadside window, the first two lines 
remaining inscribed in my memory: 


Nobody can tell whence the bird unknown 

Comes into the cage and goes out. 

I would feign put round its feet the fetter of my mind, 
could I but capture it. 


This village poet evidently agrees with our sage of 
the Upanishad who says that our mind comes back 
baffled in its attempt to reach the Unknown Being ; 
and yet this poet like the ancient sage does not give 
up his adventure of the infinite, thus implying that there 
is a way to its realisation. It reminds me of Shelley's 
poem in which he sings of the mystical spirit of Beauty : 


The awful shadow of some unseen Power 
Floats, though unseen, among us : visiting 
This various world with as inconstant wing 
As summer winds that creep from flower to flower, 
Like moonbeams that behind some piny 
mountain shower. 
It visits with inconstant glance 
Each human heart and countenance. 


That this Unknown is the profoundest reality, though 
difficult of comprehension, is equally admitted by the 
English poet as by the nameless village singer of Bengal, 
in whose music vibrate the wing-beats of the unknown 
bird,—only Shelley’s utterance is for the cultured few, 
while the Baul song is for the tillers of the soil, for 
the simple folk of our village households, who are 
never bored by its mystic transcendentalism. 
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All this is owing to the wonderful system of mass 
education which has prevailed for ages in India and 
which today is in danger of becoming extinct. We have 
our academic seats of learning where students flock 
round their famous teachers from distant parts of the 
country. These places are like lakes full of deep but 
still water, which have to be approached through diffi- 
cult paths. But the constant evaporation from them, 
forming clouds, is carried by the wind from field to 
field, across hills and dales and through all the different 
divisions of the land. Operas based upon legendary 
poems, recitations and story-telling by trained men, the 
lyrical wealth of the popular literature distributed far 
and wide by the agency of mendicant singers,—these 
are the clouds that help to irrigate the minds of the 
people with the ideas which in their original form 
belonged to difficult doctrines of metaphysics. Profound 
speculations contained in the systems of Sankhya, Vedanta 
and Yoga are transformed into the living harvest of 
the people’s literature, brought to the door of those who 
can never have the leisure and training to pursue these 
thoughts to their fountain-head. 

In order to enable a civilised community to carry 
on its complex functions, there must be a large number 
of men who have to take charge of its material needs, 
however onerous such task may be. Their vocation gives 
them no opportunity to cultivate their mind. Yet they 
form the vast multitude, compelled to turn themselves into 
unthinking machines of production, so that a few may 
have the time to think great thoughts, create immortal 
forms of art and to lead humanity to spiritual altitudes. 

India has never neglected these social martyrs, but 
has tried to bring light into the grimy obscurity of their 
lifelong toil, and has always acknowledged its duty to 
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supply them with mental and spiritual food in assimilable 
form through the medium of a variety of ceremonies, 
This process is not carried on by any specially organised 
association of public service, but by a spontaneous social 
adjustment which acts like circulation of blood in our 
bodily system. Because of this, the work continues even 
when the original purpose ceases to exist. 

Once when I was on a visit to a small Bengali village, 
mostly inhabited by Mohamedan cultivators, the villagers 
entertained me with an opera performance, the literature 
of which belonged to an obsolete religious sect that had 
wide influence centuries ago. Though the religion 
itself is dead, its voice still continues preaching its philo- 
sophy to a people who, in spite of their different culture, 
are not tired of listening. It discussed according to its 
own doctrine the different elements, material and transcen- 
dental, that constitute human personality, comprehending 
the body, the self and the soul. Then came a dialogue 
during the course of which was related the incident 
of a person who wanted to make a journey to Brindaban, 
the Garden of Bliss, but was prevented by a watchman 
who startled him with an accusation of theft. The 
thieving was proved when it was shown that inside his 
clothes he was secretly trying to smuggle into the garden 
the self, passing it on as his own and not admitting 
that it is for his master. The culprit was caught with 
the incriminating bundle in his possession which barred 
for him his passage to the supreme goal. Under a tattered 
canopy held on bamboo poles and lighted by a few 
smoking kerosene lamps, the village crowd, occasionally 
interrupted by howls of jackals in the neighbouring paddy 
fields, attended with untired interest, till the small hours 
of the morning, the performance of a drama that discussed 
the ultimate meaning of all things in a seemingly incon- 





Dr. Rajendra Prasad reading his address at the opening of Azad Bhavan (see p. 302) ; 
Shri Nehru is on his left (with white cap) and Prof. Humayun Kabir on his right 


Below—A section of the gathering listening to Dr. Prasad 
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gruous setting of dance, music and humorous dialogue. 

These illustrations will show how naturally, in India, 
poetry and philosophy have walked hand in hand, only 
because the latter has claimed its right to guide men 
to the practical path of their life’s fulfilment. What is 
that fulfilment ? It is our freedom in truth. which has 
for its prayer: Lead us from the unreal to Reality. 
For, satyam is Gnandam, the real is joy. 

From my vocation as an artist in verse, I have come 
to my own idea about the joy of the real. For, to give 
us the taste of reality through freedom of mind is the 
nature of all arts. When in relation to them we talk 
of aesthetics, we must know that it is not about beauty 
in its ordinary meaning but in that deeper meaning 
which a poet has expressed in his utterance: ‘Truth 
is beauty, beauty is truth”. An artist may paint a picture 
of a decrepit person not pleasant to look at, and yet 
we call it perfect when we become intensely conscious 
of its reality. The mind of the jealous woman in 
Browning’s poem, watching the preparation of poison 
and in imagination gloating over its possible effect upon 
her rival, is not beautiful; but when it stands vividly 
real before our consciousness through the unity of 
consistency in its idea and form, we have our enjoyment. 
The character of Karna, the great warrior of the Maha- 
bharata, gives us a deeper delight through its occasional 
outbursts of meanness, than it would if it were a model 
picture of unadulterated magnanimity. The very 
contradictions which hurt the completeness of a moral 
ideal have helped us to feel the reality of the character, 
and this gives us joy, not because it is pleasant in itself, 
but because it is definite in its creation. 

It is not wholly true that art has its value for us 
because in it we realise all that we fail to attain in our 
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life, but the fact is that the function of art is to bring 
us, with its creations, into immediate touch with reality. 
‘These need not resemble actual facts of our experience 
and yet they do delight our heart because they are 
made true to us. In the world of art, our consciousness 
being freed from the tangle of self-interest, we gain an 
unobstructed vision of unity, the incarnation of the real, 
which is a joy for ever. 

As in the world of art, so in God's world, our soul 
waits for its freedom from the ego to reach that disinterest- 
ed joy which is the source and goal of creation. It 
cries for its mukti into the unity of truth from the mirage 
of appearances, endlessly pursued by the thirsty self. 
‘The idea of mukti, based upon metaphysics, has affected 
our life in India, touched the springs of our emotions, 
and supplications for it soar heavenward on the wings 
of poesy. We constantly hear men of scanty learning 
and simple faith singing in their prayer to Tara, the 
Goddess Redemeer : 


For what sin should I be compelled to remain 
In this dungeon of the world of appearance ? 


They are afraid of being alienated from the world 
of truth, afraid of their perpetual drifting amidst the 
froth and foam of things, of being tossed about by the 
tidal waves of pleasure and pain and never reaching 
the ultimate meaning of life. Of those men, one may 
be a carter driving his cart to market, another a 
fisherman plying his net. They may not be prompt 
with an intelligent answer, if questioned about the deeper 
import of the song they sing, but they have no doubt 
in their mind that the abiding cause of all misery is 
not so much in the lack of life’s furniture as in the 
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obsecurity of life's significance. It is a common topic 
with such men to decry an undue emphasis upon me 
and mine, which falsifies the perspective of truth. For, 
have they not often seen men who are not above their 
own level in social position or intellectual acquirement, 
going out to seek Truth, leaving everything that they 
have behind them ? 

They know that the object of these adventurers is. 
not betterment in wordly wealth and power,—-it is mukti, 
freedom. They possibly know some poor fellow villager 
of their own craft, who remains in the world carrying 
on his daily vocation, and yet has the reputation of 
being emancipated and absorbed in the heart of the 
Eternal. I myself have come across a fisherman singing 
with an. inward absorption of mind while fishing all day 
in the Ganges, who was pointed out to me by my 
boatmen, with awe, as a man of liberated spirit. He 
is out of reach of the conventional prices which are 
set upon men by society and which classify them like 
toys arranged in the shop-windows according to the market 
standards of value. 

When the figure of this fisherman comes to my 
mind, I cannot but think that their number is not small 
who with their lives sing the epic of the unfettered 
soul, but will never be known in _ history. These: 
unsophisticated Indian peasants know that an Emperor 
is a decorated slave remaining chained to his Empire, 
that a millionaire is kept pilloried by his fate in the 
golden cage of his wealth, while this fisherman is free 
in the realm of light. When, groping in the dark, we 
stumble against objects, we cling to them believing 
them to be our only hope. When light comes, we 
slacken our hold, finding them to be mere parts of the 
All to which we are related. The simple man of the 
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village knows what freedom is—freedom from the 
isolation of self, from the isolation of things which imparts 
a fierce intensity to our sense of possession. He knows 
that this freedom is not in the mere negation of 
bondage, in the bareness of belongings, but in some 
positive realisation which gives pure joy to our being, 
and he sings : 
To him who sinks into the deep, 
Nothing remains unattained. 

He says: 

Let my two minds meet and combine 

And lead me to the City Wonderful. 

When the one mind of ours which wanders in search 
of things in the outer region of the varied, and the 
other which seeks the inward vision of unity, are no 
longer in conflict, they help us to realise the ineffable. 
The poet-saint Kabir has also the same message when 
he sings : 

By saying that Supreme Reality only dwells in the 
inner realm of spirit, we shame the outer world 
of matter, and also when we say that he is only 
in the outside, we do not speak the truth. 

According to these singers, truth is in unity and 
therefore freedom is in its realisation. The texts of 
our daily worship and meditation are for training our 
mind to overcome the barrier of separateness from the 
rest of existence and to realise advaitam, the Supreme 
Unity which is ananiam, infinitude. It is philosophical 
wisdom having its universal radiation in the popular 
mind in India that inspires our prayers and our daily 
spiritual practices. It has its constant urging for us to 
go beyond the world of appearances, in which facts as 
facts are alien to us like the mere sounds of a foreign 
music ; it speaks to us of an emancipation to be found 
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in the inner truth of all things in which the endless 
Many reveal the One, as the multitude of notes, when 
we understand them, reveal to us the inner unity which 
is music. 

But because this freedom is in truth itself and not 
in an appearance of it, no hurried path of success, 
forcibly cut out by the greed of result, can be a true 
path. And an obscure village poet, unknown to the 
world of recognised respectability, untrammelled by the 
standardised learning of the Education Department, sings : 

O cruel man of urgent need, must you scorch with 

fire the mind which still is a bud? You will 
burst it into bits, destroy its perfume in your 
impatience. Do you not see that my lord, the 
Supreme Teacher, takes ages to perfect the flower 
and never is in a fury of haste? But because 
of your terrible greed, you only rely on force, 
and what hope is there for you, O man of urgent 
need ? Prithee! says Madan the poet, hurt not 
the mind of my Teacher, know that only he 
who follows the simple current and loses himself 
can hear the voice, O man of urgent need. 

This poet knows that there is no external means 
of taking freedom by the throat. It is the inward 
process of losing ourselves that leads us to it. Bondage 
in all its forms has its stronghold in the inner self and 
not in the outside world; it is in the dimming of our 
consciousness, in the narrowing of our perspective, in 
the wrong valuation of things. 

The proof of this we find in the modern civilization 
whose motive force has become a ceaseless urgency of 
need. Its freedom is only the apparent freedom of 
inertia which does not know how and where to stop. 
There are some primitive people who have put an 
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artificial value on human scalps and they develop an 
arithmetical fury which does not allow them to stop 
in the gathering of their trophies. They are driven by 
some cruel fate into an endless exaggeration which 
makes them ceaselessly run on an interminable path of 
addition. Such a freedom in their wild course of 
collection is the worst form of bondage. The cruel 
urgency of need is all the more aggravated in their 
case because of the lack of truth in its object. Similarly, 
it should be realised that a mere addition to the rate 
of speed, to the paraphernalia of fat living and display 
of furniture, to the frightfulness of destructive armaments, 


only leads to an insensate orgy of a caricature of 


bigness. The links of bondage go on _ multiplying 
themselves, threatening to shackle the whole world with 
the chain forged by such unmeaning and unending 
urgency of need. 

The idea of mukit in Christian theology is liberation 
from a punishment which we carry with our birth. In 
India it is from the dark enclosure of ignorance which 
causes the illusion of a self that seems final. But the 
enlightenment which frees us from this ignorance must 
not merely be negative. Freedom is not in an 
emptiness of its contents, it is in the harmony of 
communication through which we find no obstruction 
in realising our own being in the surrounding world. 
It is of this harmony, and not of a bare and barren 
isolation, that the Upanishad speaks when it says that 
the truth no longer remains hidden in him who finds 
himself in the All. 

Freedom in the material world has also the same 
meaning expressed in its own language. When nature's 
phenomena appeared to us as manifestations of an 
obscure and irrational caprice, we lived in‘ an alien 
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world, never dreaming of our swaraj within its terrjtory. 
With the discovery of the harmony of its working with 
that of our reason, we realise our unity with it, and, 
therefore freedom. It is avidya, ignorance, which causes 
our disunion with our surroundings. It is stdya, the 
knowledge of the Brahma manifested in the material 
universe, that makes us realise advaitam, the spirit of 
Unity in the world of matter. 

Those who have been brought up in a misunder- 
standing of this world’s process, not knowing that it is 
his by his right of intelligence, are trained as cowards 
by a hopeless faith in the ordinance of a destiny darkly 
dealing its blows, offering no room for appeal. They 
submit without struggle when human rights are denied 
them, being accustomed to imagine themselves born as 
outlaws in a world constantly thrusting upon them in- 
comprehensible surprises of accidents. 

Also in the social or political field, the lack of 
freedom is based upon the spirit of alienation, on the . 
imperfect realisation of advaitam. There our bondage is 
in the tortured link of union. One may imagine that 
an individual who succeeds in dissociating himself from 
his fellows attains real freedom, inasmuch as all ties of 
relationship imply obligation to others. But we know 
that, though it may sound paradoxical, it is true that 
in the human world only a perfect arrangement of 
interdependence gives rise to freedom. The most indi- 
vidualistic of human beings who own no responsibility, 
are the savages who fail to attain their fulness of 
manifestation. They live immersed in obscurity, like an 
ill-lighted fire that cannot liberate itself from its envelope 
of smoke. Only those may attain their freedom from 
the segregation of an eclipsed life, who have the power 
to cultivate mutual understanding and co-operation. 
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The history of the growth of freedom is the history of 
the perfection of human relationship. 

The strongest barrier against freedom in all depart- 
ments of life is the selfishness of individuals or groups. 
Civilisation whose object is to afford humanity its 
greatest possible opportunity of complete manifestation, 
perishes when some selfish passion, in place of a moral 
ideal, is allowed to exploit its resources unopposed, for 
its own purposes. For, the greed of acquisition and the 
living principle of creation are antagonistic to each other. 
Life has brought with it the first triumph of freedom 
in the world of the inert, because it is an inner ex- 
pression and not merely an external fact, because it 
must always exceed the limits of its substance, never 
allowing its materials to clog its spirit, and yet ever 
keeping to the limit of its truth. Its accumulation must 
not suppress its harmony of growth, the harmony that 
unites the in and the out, the end and the means, the 
what is and the what is to come. 

Life does not store up but assimilates ; its spirit and 
its substance, its work and itself are intimately united. 
When the non-living elements of our surroundings are 
stupendously disproportionate, when they are mechanical 
systems and hoarded possessions, then the mutual discord 
between our life and our world ends in the defeat of 
the former. The gulf thus created by the receding 
stream of the soul we try to replenish with a continuous 
shower of wealth which may have the power to fill but 
not the power to unite. Therefore, the gap is dangerously 
concealed under the glittering quicksands of things which 
by their own accumulating weight cause a _ sudden 
subsidence, while we are in the depth of our sleep! 

But the real tragedy does not lie in the destruction 
of our material security, it is in the obscuration of man 














Shri Nehru addressing the gathering at the opening of 
Azad Bhavan, before unveiling Maulana Azad’s portrait 
(see p. 309) 
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himself in the human world. In his creative activities 
man makes his surroundings instinct with his own life 
and love. But in his utilitarian ambition he deforms and 
defies them with the callous handling of his voracity. This 
world of man’s manufacture, with its discordant shrieks 
and mechanical movements, reacts upon his own nature, 
incessantly suggesting to him a scheme of the universe 
which is an abstract system. In such a world there can be 
no question of mukti, because it is a solidly solitary fact, 
because the cage is all that we have, and no sky beyond 
it. In all appearance the world to us is a closed world, 
like a seed within its hard cover. But in the core of 
the seed there is the cry of Life for mukti even when 
the proof of its possibility is darkly silent. When some 
huge temptation tramples into stillness this living aspira- 
tion after mukti, then does civilisation die like a seed 
that has lost its urging for germination. 

It is not altogether true that the ideal of mukti in 
in India is based upon a philosophy of passivity. The 
Ishopanishad has strongly asserted that man must wish 
to live a hundred years and go on doing his work ; 
for, according to it, the complete truth is in the harmony 
of the infinite and the finite, the passive ideal of perfec- 
tion and the active process of its revealment ; according 
to it, he who pursues the knowledge of the infinite as 
an absolute truth sinks even into a deeper darkness 
than he who pursues the cult of the finite as complete 
in itself. He who thinks that a mere aggregation of 
changing notes has the ultimate value of unchanging 
music, is no doubt foolish ; but his foolishness is exceeded 
by that of one who thinks that true music is devoid 
of all notes. But where is the reconciliation? Through 
what means does the music which is transcendental turn 
the facts of the detached notes into a vehicle of its 
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expression? It is through the rhythm, the very limit 
of its composition. We reach the infinite through crossing 
the path that is the finite. It is this that is meant in 
the following verse of the Isha: 

He who knows the truth of the infinite and that of 
the finite both united together, crosses death by 
the help of avidya, and by the help of vidya reaches 
immortality. 

The regulated life is the rhythm of the finite through 
whose very restrictions we pass to the immortal life. 
This amrtam, the immortal life, is not a mere prolongation 
of physical existence, it is in the realisation of the perfect. 
It is in the well-proportioned beautiful definition of 
life which every moment surpasses its own limits and 
expresses the Eternal. In the very first verse of the 
Isha, the injunction is given to us: Thou shalt not covet. 
But why should we not? Because greed, having no 
limit, smothers the rhythm of life—the rhythm which 
is expressive of the limitless. 

The modern civilisation is largely composed of those 
who are spiritual suicides. It has lost its will for limiting 
its desires, for restraining its perpetual self-exaggeration. 
Because it has lost its philosophy of life, it loses its art 
of living. Like poetasters it mistakes skill for power 
and realism for reality. In the Middle Ages when Europe 
believed in the Kingdom of Heaven, she struggled to 
modulate her life’s forces to effect their harmonious relation 
to this ideal which always sent its call to her activities 
in the midst of the boisterous conflict of her passions. 
There was in this endeavour an ever present scheme 
of creation, something which was positive, which had 
the authority to say: Thou shalt not covet, thou must 
find thy true limits. Today there is only a furious rage 
for raising numberless brick-kilns in place of buildings. 
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The great scheme of the master-builder has been smothered 
under the heaps of brick-dust. It proves the severance 
of avidya from her union with vidya, giving rise to an 
unrhythmic power ignoring all creative plan, igniting 
a flame that has heat but no light. 

Creation is in rhythm,—the rhythm which is the 
border on which the infinite and the finite meet. We 
do not know how, from the indeterminate, the lotus 
flower finds its being. So long as it is merged in the 
vague, it is nothing to us, and yet it must have been 
everywhere. Somehow from the vast it has been captured 
in a perfect rhythmical limit, forming an eddy in our 
consciousness, arousing within us a recognition of delight 
at the touch of the infinite which finitude gives. It is. 
the limiting process which is the work of a creator who 
finds his freedom through his restraints—the truth of 
the boundless through the reality of the bounds. The 
insatiable idolatry of materials that runs along an ever-. 
lengthening line of extravagance is inexpressive ; it belongs 
to those regions which are enveloped in darkness, which 
ever carry the load of their inarticulate bulk. The true 
prayer of man is for the real, not for the big, for the 
Light which is not in incendiarism but in illumination, 
for Immortality which is not in duration of time but 
in the eternity of the perfect. 

Only because we have closed our path to the inner 
world of mukti, has the outer world become terrible in 
its exactions. It is a slavery to continue to live in a 
sphere where things are, yet where their meaning is 
obstructed. It has become possible for men to say that 
existence is evil, only because in our blindness we have 
missed something in which our existence has its truth. 
If a bird tries to soar in the sky with only one of its 
wings, it is offended with the wind for buffeting it 
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down to the dust. All broken truths are evil. They 
hurt because they suggest something which they do not 
offer. Death does not hurt us but disease does, because 
disease constantly reminds us of health and yet with- 
holds it from us. And life in a half world is evil, 
because it feigns finality when it is obviously incomplete, 
giving us the cup but not the draught of life. All 
tragedies consist in truth remaining a fragment, its cycle 
not being completed. 

Let me close with a Baul song, over a century old 
in which the poet sings of the eternal bond of union 
between the infinite and the finite soul, from which 
there can be no mukti because it is an interrelation 
which makes truth complete, because love is ultimate, 
because absolute independence is the blankness of utter 
sterility. The idea in it is the same as we have in 
the Upanishad, that truth is neither in pure vidya nor 
in avidya, but in their union : 

It goes on blossoming for ages, the soul-lotus, in 
which I am bound, as well as thou, without 
escape. There is no end to the opening of its 
petals, and the honey in it has such sweetness that 
thou like an enchanted bee canst never desert it, 
and therefore thou art bound, and I am, and 


mukii is nowhere. 
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ISLAM AND INDIA* 
By 


Humayun Kapsir 


Mr. Principal and Friends, 

I am happy to be here in this College today and 
meet many friends, young and old, though my visit 
can be only for a short period, as I have to leave 
Ceylon within a few hours. 

As I went round and saw some of the Departments, 
some of the activities, some of the functions of your 
Institution, I had a mixed feeling of joy and pride 
and hope: joy that you have here in the heart of 
Colombo this Centre where people from different parts 
of the world, people of different communities, people 
of different religions, people of different languages, can 
meet together in a spirit of friendship and co-operation ; 
pride that this has been possible mainly due to the 
activities of a small group of people, your old Principal 
and the new Principal, combining, shall I say, the 
wisdom of age and the enthusiasm of youth, and also 
because of the contribution of a small section of the 
Ceylonese community, the Ceylon Muslims, to the 


cultural welfare of your motherland ? And hope because 


I find that you have plans which may seem ambitious 
but which, I am assured by your energetic and enthusiastic 
Principal, will be realized soon. 


* An address delivered at Zahira College, Colombo, Ceylon on 
May 9, 1959. 
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Planning is the fashion today, and all over the 
world, Governments have 3-years, plans, 4-years plans, 
5-years plans and 7-years plans. These are plans which 
will go to improve the conditions of life of the people 
and will take many years to realise, but I am sure 
that with the band of willing workers which you have, 
it will not be a very long period before your dreams 
are realized and you have a visible embodiment of 
your hopes and aspirations. I am happy to be with 
you here today and I wish your Institution and your 
College a distinguished career of service to Ceylon, to 
all Geylonese and to the Muslim Ceylonese in particular. 

You have asked me, Mr. Principal, to speak about 
the contribution of Islam to Indian civilization and 
culture. It is a long story, a story which goes back 
many centuries. In fact, the first Muslim appeared on 
the Indian coast within about 20 years of the death 
of the Prophet—certainly within 20 years of the death 
of the Prophet, possibly earlier. Some tombs have 
been found in Kerala which help us to fix the date 
and it is important to remember that the earliest 
Muslims who came to the West Coast of India were 
peaceful traders. Very often in the histories of India, 
whether it is in India or outside, the first reference 
to Muslims is mentioned in connection with the invasion 
of Muhammad bin Qasim which led to the military 
conquest of Sind. Some 80 years before that, Muslim 
traders, Muslim merchants and Muslim travellers had 
already appeared on the Indian scene on the Malabar 
Coast. I have tried to describe how their advent had 
an impact on the life of that area—an impact on the 
life of India as a whole. 

I have given this morning, as I came here, a book 
of mine called The Indian Heritage to your Principal 
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for your Library. In this I have described at some 
length some of the reasons which make one think that 
Sankara was perhaps influenced by his early contacts 
with Islam. Sankara was, in some ways, one of the 
most significant figures not only in India, but in the 
world, in the 8th century. He was fully conversant 
with Buddhist logic, Buddhist philosophy and Buddhist 
culture, and he used some of the weapons of Buddhist 
logic against the prevailing Buddhist Order of the day. 
In spite of this, many of the orthodox Hindus at that 
time looked at him with suspicion and called him a 
pracchanna Bauddha, a “secret Buddhist”, a camouflaged 
Buddhist. Many of the orthodox people of the day 
would have nothing to do with him and he was for long 
an outcaste. Tradition has it that when his mother died, 
none of the Brahmins in that area would help him to 
perform the last rites, and he had to do it, we do not 
know exactly how, either by himself or with the help 
of people who were not acceptable to the upper castes 
of those days. 

Some type of Buddhism was prevalent in the area 
where Sankara was born, although we do not know of 
what type it was. Was it Mahayana or Hinayana or 
some school that no longer exists? It is most difficult 
to say, but that Sankara was influenced by Buddhist 
thought, of this there is no doubt. One would also like 
to think that an intellect so acute and sensitivé as his 
was alive to the new influence that was coming to that 
area through the advent of Muslim traders and teachers. 
The elements in his thought may be derived in isolation 
from different aspects of Hindu thought, from the 
Upanishads and from other religious and philosophical 
literature of ancient India, but in their combination and 
in their general pattern and outlook, and the intensity 
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with which they are preached, Sankara’s approach reminds 
one of the structure of thought and the early vigour 
of Islam. Well, this is a speculative matter and I do 
not propose to go into these ancient themes today. 

The influence of Islam on the architecture, painting, 
language, customs, morals, social outlook, religious 
beliefs in the Middle Ages is well known. That also 
I do not wish to discuss at length today. I would only 
like to discuss today certain aspects of the way in which 
some of the basic values of Islam are working and active 
to this date, and how in certain respects, they are shaping 
our political and legal concepts in independent India, 
in republican India, in post-British India. 

The greatest values are of course common to all 
religions of the world. All religions emphasize the unity 
of the Godhead, though there may be references to 
different manifestations and there may be differences in 
religious experiences and religious propositions. These 
manifestations are imaginatively conceived as separate 
entities, but they are separate only as emanations, separate 
only as conceptual constructions. In Indian thought, 
they are all regarded as the emanations of the one supreme 
principle which is accepted by almost all religions as 
the basic fact of the universe, as the basic foundation 
of reality. 

The Greeks referred to the Unknown God, who 
was the God of all power. In Hindu philosophy we 
have the concept of the Brahman, the Brahman of 
which all else are mere emanations. So we find the 
idea of the unity of God in all the major religions of 
of the world. Buddhism is perhaps the one exception 
because it did not state explicitly what the Buddhist 
concept of the Godhead was. I do not wish to refer 
to the arguments which have gone on for many ages 
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as to whether the Buddha believed in God or not. I 
think it will be fair to say that he never expressed 
categorically his view one way or the other. His view 
seems to have been that there is so much misery and 
sorrow in the world, there is so much to be done 
in the world around, there are so many practical 
affairs and practical problems, so. many moral issues 
which demand our attention and can consume all our 
energies, thoughts and feelings that we need not exhaust 
ourselves over a quest in regard to which nobody can 
ever be positive one way or the other. 

Practically all religions of the world thus emphasise 
the unity of the Godhead, and if Islam also emphasizes 
that, the only distinction is that it perhaps places a 
greater emphasis on this aspect than most other reli- 
gions. Then again all religions accept in principle, even 
though many of them often fail to carry it out in 
practice, the conception of the brotherhood of man, that 
all men are equal, regardless of colour, regardless of 
race, regardless of nationality, regardless of religion, 
regardless of political, social and economic belief. Rich 
and poor, black and white, learned and unlettered—all 
men are equal and the children of God. Again a concept, 
which all religions proclaim. There is no religion which 
can accept basic inequality between man and man and 
remain a religion. It was however very hard to realise 
it in practice and many religions could not live up to 
the ideals they preached. It is perhaps Islam’s special 
glory that it gave more attention to its realisation than 
many other religions of the world. 

A third concept—a basic concept—of almost all 
religions, and certainly a concept which was greatly 
emphasized by Islam, was love of truth, the desire to 
learn, the desire for knowledge. Every religion has 
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placed a great value on truth. Truth is one of the 
highest, if not the highest experience of man, and in 
Islam we find it expressed in the form that “men must 
go to the farthest corners of the world in order to 
acquire knowledge”. The country actually named is 
China: and people may wonder why of all places, 
China is mentioned ? Perhaps the reason is simple. In ~ 
olden days, China, which is on the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean, was regarded as the end of the world. Even 
the Arab cartographers who were intrepid people, bold 
and unafraid, who went to the farthest corners of the 
then known world, did not perhaps venture across the 
vast expanses of the Pacific. China was thus the limit 
of the known world, and when the Hadith says that 
people must go to China for knowledge, it means that 
knowledge must be acquired from the farthest corners 
of the globe. Then again, Islam lays down that men 
and women must acquire knowledge equally. For both, 
it is an equal obligation. You may remember the 
famous saying that if the blood of the martyr is valuable, 
the ink of the scholar is of equal value, if not of 
greater value. It all shows the great regard for know- 
ledge, for truth, for love that early Islam proclaimed. 

The fourth value which Islam emphasized was social 
justice—social justice for the individual, for the group, 
for the community: and this found expression, parti- 
cularly in two laws—the law of Zakat and the law of 
Inheritance. One may perhaps say that the law of Zakat 
is the first recognised income tax in the world. Every- 
one, whatever be his state of wealth, has under this 
law of Zakat to give 24% which goes to what is called 
Baitul Mal—the communal wealth, the common wealth, 
the communal capital, the capital of the entire commu- 
nity, and from which, whoever is old, whoever is sick, 
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whoever in infirm, whoever is unable to maintain 
himself or herself, should be maintained. The orphans, ~ 
the widows, the old and the disabled— they have a claim 
upon the community and that claim was to be met out 
of this law of Zakat, out of this Baitul Mal. 

The law of Inheritance guaranteed that no Muslim 


_ who did not work could remain rich for more than two 


or three generations. Riches would be reduced through 
division unless each generation added something to the 
wealth which it had inherited. There is an Arab saying 
that when a Muslim dies, even the cat in his house 
inherits something. Property is so distributed and so 
continually broken up that large accumulations of capital 
are impossible unless each individual makes a contribution 
and adds something to what he or she has inherited. 

Well, these are some of the basic values of Islam. 
Many of them are common to the other great religions 
also. But it is also true of religious experience through- 
out the world that while the basic values are recognised 
‘by every one of the religions, certain religions seem to 
place a greater emphasis on one value or the other. 
To simplify and to put it dogmatically—to develop it 
adequately would require so many provisos and quali- 
fications that the statement would lose its force, one 
sometimes has to say things dogmatically and in a simple 
manner to make it more vivid—one may say that while 
all the values are recognised in all the religions, 


Christianity has perhaps placed greater emphasis on the 


value of love; the Hindu religion on the value of 
Bhakti, devotion ; Buddhism, perhaps, on the value of 
learning, knowledge, truth; and Islam, perhaps, on the 
value of justice—justice as between individuals, commu- 
nities and groups. It is the basic value of Islam. 

Now I wish to place before you very briefly how 
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some of these values are incorporated in our republican 
Constitution of today. 

The first value, the unity of the Godhead, has no 
direct place in our Constitution, for we are, as you 
know, a secular democratic State, without any state 
religion: which simply means that on questions which 
relate to the Unseen, on questions which affect the relations 
of man to his creator, on questions which are beyond 
the ken of day-to-day experience, our Constitution is 
silent. In a way, it has, you may say, some echo of 
Buddhism, something of the attitude of the Buddha. 
Just as the Buddha never categorically said whether he 
believed in God or not, our Constitution makes no 
reference to the supreme Godhead, to the unity of God. 
On that question, it gives complete freedom to everyone 
and it does this because of very practical considerations. 

About the unity of the Godhead, there is no difference 
in principle between religions. But when it is stated 
in a formula, all kinds of difficulties arise. There are 
differences among different communities and religions, 
with so many different forms of worship and attitude, 
that it would not do for the State to give precedence 
to anyone over any other. And yet to give expression 
to the principle would have meant giving it a particular 
form. So the framers of our Constitution recommended 
that we need not refer to the unity of God, though, of 
course, neither do we deny or disregard it. 

Take the next value emphasised by Islam, the brother- 
hood of man: and brotherhood here means sisterhood 
also. It has found expression in the principle of equality 
of all in the eye of the law. If there is any value which 
is passionately enunciated in our Constitution, it is the 
emphasis on the equal right of every citizen. And in 
fact in certain respects our Constitution has, perhaps, 
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gone a little in advance of many Constitutions of the 
world. It is recognised, for example, with regard to 
the question of women’s rights, that perhaps the Indian 
Constitution has in theory and in practice given a 
greater recognition to women’s rights than many other 
constitutions of the world. In India, these rights of 
women have come to be recognised not through any 
shouting, not by the suffragist movement, not by the 
women putting forward their claims, and in some cases 
putting up a fight against their men, but through the 
initiative of the men themselves. Almost all the rights 
the Indian women enjoy, almost all the privileges to which 
they have been called, almost all the dignity which is 
a part of their make-up today, have come without 
any strife, without any struggle, without any clash. I 
think we may say that while followers of other religions 
have also certainly contributed to it, Indian Muslims 
can take a reasonable pride that one of the major 
factors in this new attitude towards all men was the 
impact of Islam over the last 800 or 900 years. 

Islam lays emphasis on the brotherhood of man, 
on the equality of all in the eye of the law. Bernard 
Shaw has in one of his books given a rather interesting 
definition of this equality. He said that you can cheat 
about this equality in many spheres of life. You can 
go and worship together in a congregation. You can 
pretend to be brothers and sisters on ceremonial occasions. 
But there is one test, where many societies, many 
communities, many civilizations have failed—the test of 


_intermarriageablility. That is the one test where there 


can be no camouflage about the concept of equality 
between man and man, and judged by that test I 
think it would not be unfair to say that perhaps Islam 
comes off better than many of the religions of the 
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world. In many other religions also, the equality is 
accepted in theory, in law, but not always in practice, 
and in certain areas of the world, not even in theory. 
You can straightaway think of at least one area in the 
world which claims to be civilized,—in fact an area 
which even boasts of a superior civilization and yet 
refuses to accept the equality of man. Its rulers claim 
that they have gone to South Africa, which is part and 
parcel of the African continent, with the mission for 
uplifting and civilizing the natives of that area, and yet 
we have there grinding inequality. They take pride in 
inequality, and yet claim equality with civilised countries 
on behalf of their State. To talk of intermarriage- 
ability in South Africa is today inconceivable. Where 
interdining is not permitted, inter-travelling is not 
permitted, one can easily understand that South Africans 
would consider it fantastic to apply the test of inter- 
marriageability. 

We may say Islam is perhaps the first social demo- 
cracy in the modern world, and the democratic socialism 
of Islam has had its*impact on our Constitution. I 
think Indian Muslims can take some pride in the fact 
that one of their basic values is a cherished part of 
the Indian Constitution and they have thus made some 
contribution to the emergence of modern India. 

Then we come to the question of love for knowledge. 
There is emphasis on education in our Constitution 
and equality of opportunity for all. Equality of oppor- 
tunity in the modern world means equality of opportunity 
for learning, for education, for training. The present 
world is essentially a world of science, of technology. We 
have the old saying that knowledge is power. In former 
days this was often regarded as a pious wish, an expression 
of a wisdom which was not always exemplified in the 
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day-to-day affairs of life. Today, it is a terrifying fact, a 
terrifying experience of individuals throughout the world 
that knowledge is power. The hydrogen bomb depends 
on knowledge ; atom bombs require knowledge ; T.N.T. 
means’ knowledge; ballistic development means 
knowledge ; the supersonic bomber means knowledge. 
Already aeroplanes are manufactured which have attained 
a speed of about 2,200 miles per hour in level flight. 
There are aeroplanes on the drawing board, which are 
expected to have a speed of 10,000 miles per hour and 
which will be used in commercial flight, it is expected, 
roundabout 1975. And it has been confidently forecast 
that man will have an early morning cup of tea in 
New Zealand and breakfast in London. From Colombo 
you could perhaps start after lunch, do your work and 
come back for tea from London. 

You have heard about the Sputnik and the Lunik 
and the Explorer—some of these tremendous things, 
made by the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., travelling about 
in space, at a speed of some 25,000 miles an hour. 
What is it due to but the power of knowledge ? 

And in the Indian Constitution, partly as a result 
of the democratic urge, partly as the recognition of the 
value of knowledge, we have set it as our aim that 
there shall be provision of free education for all up to 
a certain stage and free education specially for all who 
deserve, as far as they can go. This is an ideal you 
find in many Constitutions of the world today. I would 
say that these are also values followed by all religions, 
but Muslims can take some pride that they also contri- 
buted in the inculcation of this idea, in the dissemina- 
tion of this idea, in this emphasis on knowledge. Today, 
unfortunately many Muslims are not following this 
principle themselves. So long as they laid proper 
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emphasis on knowledge and learning and equality of 
men and women in learning, Muslim societies prospered. 
Today, many Muslim communities observe them by 
violating them. Is there equality of education for men 
and women in Muslim societies today ? I do not know 
how far and how many Muslim communities in the 
world can stand up to that test today. And this is a 
thing which every Muslim ought to think about. 

Finally we come to the value of social justice. 
I mentioned two things: Zakat and the law of Inheri- 
tance. It is interesting to note that very recently the 
Hindu Women’s Property Act was passed in India. This 
has taken almost literally the provisions that we find in 
Muslim law. There was a great debate between two or 
three groups with extreme views. One view said that 
since it is a matter of equality, and daughters and sons 
are equal in the eye of law, let property also be divided 
completely equally between boys and girls, between sons 
and daughters. The other group said, No. Even if no 
law is passed, a woman has as streedhan what her father 
gives. She has also what her husband gives, and as 
such, she should have no additional right to inherit the 
father’s property. After a great deal of debate, there 
was compromise and now under the law passed, a girl 
will inherit half of what a boy would inherit. 

You will find in many of the other social welfare 
legislation—legislation in which there is emphasis on 
social justice, equality of individuals, equality of groups, 
concessions for the under-privileged, measures to create 
conditions so that all inequalities will gradually fade 
away and be reduced—, traces of the influence of 
Islam. I think Muslims can take some pride in the 
thought that they have also contributed to the growth 
of a new social outlook. 
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These are the ways in which a great religion and 
a great culture go on contributing, at first to men and 
women of its own faith, but soon to all humanity. 
In fact, nothing of value to man, and certainly not 
religion, can be restricted to any special group. 
Whenever any religion formulates a value, that value 
must in course of time become a part of the possession of 
the entire human race. Anything which cannot become a 
part of the entire human race, would not be a value. 

Many of the things which we take for granted 
today have come from sources we have forgotten. We 
do not even realise whence they came, for now they 
have become a part of our heritage. We can trace to 
some of the great religions, the values which I metioned. 
The way in which they are working in our Constitution 
today indicates how the active principles of religion 
motivate human beings, how Dharma in that true sense 
of the term is that which ties people together, that 
which keeps people together, something to which men 
and women hold fast, something through which they 
can find their true course of action—moral action, vital 
action—in a world full of many preblems, many difficulties 
and many other temptations. 

And in such contribution of values, there is never 
any question of numbers. In fact, if you judge the 
history of the world, you will find that sometimes the 
greatest contributions have been made by very small 
groups of people. Great values are enunciated at first 
through the personality of one man and that one man 
with a few companions as followers brings them to the 
world at large. Values have a vitality, and an inner 
force and vigour, and regardless of numbers, they 
always spread. 

We find throughout history that small groups have 
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made great contributions towards eivilization and world 
culture. We often talk of Greece, ancient Greece which 
was the pride of human civilisation, one of the areas 
where man’s genius shone most brightly: a very small 
number of people, perhaps hardly a million or two in 
the whole of Hellas. A city like ancient Athens did 
not surely have more than a hundred thousand people. 
Think of Elizabeth's England, an England in which 
there was a man like Shakespeare, a Marlow and a 
Raleigh and hundreds of others: eleven million people, 
much less than the population of any one of the Indian 
provinces,—and their impact on world history and world 
civilization continues to this day. 

So when we talk of the influence of Islam, or 
indeed of any other religion, on the civilization and 
culture of a country, it is not by numbers that this 
impact is made. It is not by quantity that this influence 
becomes effective and real. It is the quality of the 
individuals that tells. Where the individuals have 
excellence, where the individuals are men of earnest- 
ness, sincerity, wisdom and faith, it is immaterial 
whether they are in hundreds or in hundreds of thou- 
sands. It is quality which counts, and it is my belief 
that the values for which Islam has stood will continue 
throughout the ages, they will become part of the 
heritage of everyone—whether he calls himself a Muslim, 
a Christian, a Buddhist or a Hindu. Just as the great 
values of the other religions must be accepted by those 
who profess the Muslim faith, men and women who 
formally belong to other religions must accept the basic 
values of Islam. It is in this approximation of values, 
in this synthesis of values, in this drawing together of 
men and women of goodwill and faith throughout the 
world that salvation of modern man lies. 
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THE IDEOLOGY OF ISLAM 
By 
Dr. M. Z. Siwpig1 


Tue word ‘Islam’ literally means to surrender, to pay 
the due debt and to enter into peace. But the term 
is generally used to mean the system of religion which 
its adherents believe to have been revealed by God to 
His prophet, Mohammed. According to the Qur'an, 
however, every true religion is Islam. The religion of 
Adam, of Abraham, of Noah and so on are mentioned 
in the Qur’an as Islam. Also, as the Qur’an lays down 
that God sent prophets to every nation, every land, 
even every village, it must be concluded that every 
true religion preached by the religious thinkers of the 
various countries at different periods is Islam. The test 
of the truth of a religion is its acceptance of the general 
basic principles of monotheism or the unity of God 
and of the accountability of man to God for all his 
action. Thus not only Judaism and Christianity, in their 
original pristine purity, but also some schools of Hinduism, 
which believe in monotheism may be declared as Islam. 
As a matter of fact, Ahmad Sarhindi who is recognized 
by the Muslim thinkers of India to be the greatest 
reformer of the second millennium of the Aijri era, has 
explicitly mentioned Krsna as a prophet of God. 

The Qur’an accepts the theory of the evolution of 
religious thought. This is said to have begun with 
Adam himself and, having passed through various stages 
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of development, it reached its culmination in the religion 
preached by Mohammed, whose mission was meant for 
the whole of humanity. The substance of his teaching, 
as it has been summed up in the Qur'an, consists in 
firstly, correct belief and, secondly, good conduct. The 
first is the spiritual elements and refers to the mind 
or soul, and the second is the physical elements and 
refers to the body or physique. 


SPIRITUAL IDEALS 


The spiritual element consists in the belief in the 
unity of God, the belief in the truth of the Prophet 
Mohammed, and of all the prophets who came _ before 
him, and the belief in the accountability of men to 
God for all their actions in this world. 

From the belief in the unity of God follows the 
acceptance of the unity of the world and also the unity 
of the whole human race which, according to Islam, 
is the roof and crown of the whole of creation, the 
life of every individual member of which is sacred. 
The belief in the unity of the human race leads to 
the acceptance of the essential equality of all human 
beings, irrespective of the apparent and _ accidental 
differences of birth, wealth, nationality, and so on. It 
also leads to the love of all human beings and sympathy 
for them. The equality of all men is emphasized again 
and again in the Qur’an and by the Prophet of Islam 
who said in his speech at the last pilgrimage that there 
is no superiority of the Arabs over the non-Arabs, nor 
of the non-Arabs over the Arabs. This he demonstrated 
in various practical ways in his life, and it is also 
clearly shown in the congregational rituals which are still 
observed today by Muslims in every part of the world. 

The concept of God in Islam comprehends all the 
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highest attributes which the human mind can think of. 
He is a living Being, eternal, matchless, omnipotent, 
omnipresent, and omniscient. He is the Creator of the 
whole universe and its Master and Sustainer. He is the 
Light of heaven and earth. He is all good, and the 
source of all goodness. He is just, merciful, and 
compassionate. To Him are due all greatness, glory, 
and praise. There is no God, but He. He alone can 
do good or harm, and no one else can do good or 
harm to anyone ; He alone is worthy of being worshipped. 

The idea of prophethood in Islam is different from 
that prevailing in other religions today. In Islam, the 
prophet is neither God, nor a physical embodiment of 
Him, nor His relation. The prophet is a human being, 
like other human beings. He is as much subject to 
natural laws as are other human beings. The only 
difference between him and other human beings is that 
he is endowed by God with special spiritual powers on 
account of which he can enter into special communion 
with Him. This can never be attained by ordinary 
mortals. All the previous prophets also possessed this 
special spiritual quality. Neither he nor they, according 
to Islam, were miracle-mongers. Mohammed could not 
perform miracles. The laws of God, according to him, 
were universal. They were not changed for the sake 
of anyone. At the eclipse of the sun which followed 
the death of his son, Ibrahim, when his followers said 
that it was due to the demise of the child, Mohammed 
protested against the belief and pointed out that the 
laws of nature were universal and did not change for 
the sake of anyone. 

The belief in the unity of mankind, and in the 
sacredness of the life of every individual leads to 
love and affection among all, irrespective of class, 
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clan and nationality. It helps in the establishment of 
peace in the world and necessitates the condemnation 
of cruelty and aggression either by individuals or by 
clans, races, or nations against one another. The Qur'an 
as well as the Prophet condemned it repeatedly and 
emphatically. ‘Whoever then acts aggressively against 
you, says the Qur’an, ‘inflict injury on him according 
to the injury he has inflicted on you’ (II.194). According 
to Islam all individuals as well as nations have the 
right to live in peace and therefore they have also the 
right to defend themselves in case of aggression by 
others. ‘And fight in the way of Allah’, says the 
Qur'an, ‘with those who fight with you, and do not be 
aggressive; surely Allah does not like the aggressor’ 
(II.190). Indeed, Islam laid great emphasis on the 
establishment of peace in the world. ‘O you who believe, 
enter into peace one and all’ (II.208). A Muslim 
according to the Qua’an is he who has made peace 
with God and man. ‘Peace is the greeting of one 
Muslim to another and peace shall also be the greetings 
of people in paradise’. God also is the author of 
peace, and heaven has been described as the abode 
of peace. Disturbance, chaos, and confusion have been 
repeatedly and strongly condemned by the Qur'an. 
Peace, therefore, according to Islam, should not be 
allowed to be disturbed, and if disturbed must be re- 
established at all costs, even human life which is declared 
to be sacred may be sacrificed for its sake. 

The prophet of Islam also condemned war for the 
sake of religion. ‘Let there be no compulsion in matters 
of religion’ (II.256). Again the Qur'an says, ‘Call (people) 
to the way of your Lord with wisdom and kindly 
exhortation, and have disputation with them in the 
kindest manner’ (XVI.I25). The principle of freedom 
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of religion and thought and of converting people to one’s 
own view only by means of kind persuasion and reasoning 
and not by compulsion has been repeated in the Qur’an 
many times. One verse says, ‘If thy Lord had pleased, 
verily all who are in the world could have believed 
together ; wilt thou then compel men to become believers, 
when belief can come only from God?’ (X.99). The 
first treaty which Mohammed concluded with the various 
groups of people living in Medina at the time of his 
migration contained an article which declared that each 
group would be free to follow and practise its own. 
religion, and no one would interfere in it. 

Every individual human being, however, according 
to Islam, is initially good by birth, and it is society 
which makes some incline towards evil. By nature no 
man is bad or sinful. Every man can attain the highest 
perfection by his own sincere devotion to his duty to 
God and to his own fellow beings. For this purpose 
he should cultivate the feeling of humility and strengthen 
his conviction in the principles stated above. He should 
cultivate and develop all the faculties with which he is 
endowed by God, creating harmony among them without 
killing any one of them. By developing sincere fellow- 
feeling and sympathy among themselves, men should 
recognize the rights of one another. He should study 
nature and natural phenomena and take lessons from 
them. He should dedicate his whole life to the service 
of God. Says the Qur'an, ‘Say: Verily my prayer and 
my sacrifice and my life and my death are (all) for 
Allah, the Lord of the universe’ (VI.163). 


ISLAM IN PRACTICE 


The physical element in the teaching of Islam 
consists not only in the performance of the various 
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religious rituals such as prayer, pilgrimage, fasting, and 
the payment of poor-tax, but also, in obedience to 
authority, in doing one’s duty to one’s relatives, neighbours, 
and other fellow beings, and doing whatever may be 
beneficial to other men. ‘The best of men is he who 
does good to men’, remarked the Prophet of Islam. 

In fact, according to Islam, every act, be it personal, 
social, political, cultural, or otherwise, falls within the 
scope of religious deeds. If a man acts with a sincere, 
good motive he will be rewarded by God ; but even such 
of his actions as may appear to be religious, if done with 
insincere and improper motives, are not acceptable to God. 
Thus if a man working in an office or in factory does 
his duty because he believes that it is the command of 
God to do his duty to his employers, he will get his 
reward for his work from God also. But a man who offers 
prayers and tells beads the whole day, with the idea of 
attracting people and deceiving them by his apparent 
piety, will not get any reward for his prayers but will be 
punished for his evil motives. 

‘Actions must be judged by their motives’, said the 
apostle of God. The Qur'an says: ‘It is not righteousness 
(piety) that you turn your faces towards the east and 
the west (in prayer), but righteousness is this, that one 
should believe in Allah and the last day and the angels 
and the book and the prophets, and give away wealth 
out of love for Him to the near of kin and the orphans 
and the needy and the wayfarer and the beggars and 
for (the emancipation of) the captives, and keep up 
prayer and pay the poor-tax; and the performers of 
their promise when they make a promise, and those 
who are patient in distress and affliction and in time 
of conflict—these are they who are true (to themselves), 


and these are the pious people’ (II.177). 
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The duties of men have been classified by Muslim 
doctors into two groups: (a) duty towards God and 
(b) duty towards one’s fellow men. The latter group 
in reality forms a part of the former, and the latter, 
in case of conflict between the two, takes precedence 
over the former. Thus Islam tried to create harmony 
between the secular and the divine. Every secular act, 
as we have seen, becomes divine if it is done with 
pure motives, while apparently divine acts lose their 
divine character if they are done with narrow selfish 
motives. The human mind and character, being an 
indivisible unit, cannot be divided into different water- 
tight compartments. All their aspects are inter-related and 
influence one another. Actions are nothing but the reflec- 
tions and expressions of a person's mind and character. It 
is, therefore, illogical and arbitrary to divide actions into 
two watertight compartments of secular and theological. 

This is a short and incomplete statement of the 
basic principles advocated and inculcated by Islam, 
which may serve to show the ideology and the ideals 
of Islam. With the passing of time, however, and the 
influence of non-Islamic ideas and ideals on the minds 
of the adherents of Islam, the broad and basic founda- 
tions of their beliefs were washed away and left only 
the lifeless rituals and soulless ceremonies. The adherents 
of Islam, therefore, now only talk of those high ideals 
and perform its rituals without appreciating the spirit 
behind them. In their prayers and pilgrimage and 
other rituals there is still shown the equality of 
all men, but without its proper appreciation. Their 
sympathies are still wide enough to comprehend all the 
Muslims of all the parts of the world, but not wide 


_ enough to include all the members of the human race, 


irrespective of caste, creed, and colour. 
‘ . 
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The Islamic elements which should be acceptable 
universally, to my mind are (i) the unity of God, 
(ii) the unity of the world, (iii) the unity of the human 
race, (iv) the equality of all men, (v) respect for all 
‘religions and their prophets, (vi) the condemnation of 
aggression, be it by an individual or a race or a nation, 
(vii) the recognition of one’s duty and responsibility 
towards fellow-beings, (viii) the sacredness of human 
life, and (ix) the universality of all natural laws. 

The correct perspective of a religious man should 
be the spirit of appreciation of the ideas and the ideals 
of those who might differ from him.* 


Lyra 
i 





*From a lecture delivered at the Ramakrishna Mission Institute | 
of Culture, Calcutta. 
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The above bas-relief on a Bharhut Stupa railing (2nd cent. B.C.), 
now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, depicts the Buddhist legend 
of the purchase of Prince Jeta’s Park by Anathapindika, a wealthy 
merchant of Sravasti and a devout lay disciple of Buddha. 

Looking about for a suitable site on the outskirts of Sravasti 
for building a monastery for Buddha’s residence, Anathapindika’s 
choice fell on Jeta’s Park, but Jeta refused to sell at any price 
less than the gold coins needed to cover the plot of land, to 
which term Anathapindika is said to have agreed. The scene 
depicts Anathapindika’s (foreground) men bringing cartloads of square- 
shaped gold coins and laying them out on the entire ground, while 
Jeta (left margin middle) looks on proudly. 

Buddha spent 25 rain-retreats in the Jeta-Park monastery and 
it grew to be a very important Buddhist shrine during the later 
centuries. 








A WORLD CLASSIC: THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 
By 


Dr. Sunitr Kumar CHATTERJI 


(Continued from the previous issue) 


4. Tue Aras Nationa, Epos—THE SiRAT ANTAR, 
“ anp ANALOGOUs LITERATURE 


Or the two main strata of Arabic literature which have 
been mentioned before, the Arabian Nights belongs to 
the second, i.e. to the wider and all-inclusive Arab 
world which came to be established with the Islamic 
empire of the Arabs. In the Nights, the Arab men 
and women we find are not usually the desert-dwelling 
Baddw or Bedouins who moved from one pasture to 
another with their flocks of sheep and herds of camels 
as well as their horses, and were occupied in plundering 
raids and warfare and in love-making. The Arabs in 
the Nights are mostly citizens of Baghdad or Basra, or 
Dimisa (Damascus) or al-Qahirah (Cairo). They are 
eminently a city-folk and not herdsmen or raiders from 
the desert. They are merchants or artisans, men of 

education and the professions, and they wanted to keep — 
in touch with the rest of the world. Their mental 
horizon was that of the civilised city-dwellers. But the 
desert-dwelling Arabs who continued to live their own 
life within the desert and who could not participate in 
the wider and more varied life of the city, found 
pleasure in the old type of verse-composition which was 
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connected with their accustomed, though narrow, world. 
The older poets composed long odes (qasidas) which 
gave one a vivid idea of desert life and its ideals and 
problems ; and after the advent of Islam the intellectual 
elite mostly going to the cities, the desert Arab further 
developed the old traditions in his literature, and their 
poets and minstrels began to compose narrative Epics 
or Romances relating to the lives and adventures and 
the great deeds of the heroes of the desert. On the 
outskirts of desert Arabia, where the Arabs came in 
touch with the civilised and _ city-dwelling Syrians, 
Assyrio-Babylonians and Iranians, there were small 
groups of Arabic-speaking people who had developed a 
city life. Even as early as the first few centuries after 
Christ, the city-dwelling Arabs coming under the influence 
of Syrian and Roman civilisations, themselves created 
a city civilisation of their own which imitated the 
Roman and the Syrian no doubt but it was of a very 
high order. Even one great Arab king who belonged 
to the fringes of the Arab desert and was something 
like a town-dwelling Bedouin, created a strong Arab 
kingdom or empire with its centre at Palmyra in 
Lebanon in the 3rd century A.D. He was ‘Udhaynat-hun, 
whom the Greeks called Odenathos (in later Arabic 
this name became ‘Udhaynah), whose wife Zaynab (in 
the Greek, Zenobia) worthily maintained the traditions 
of her husband’s powerful rule after she became a 
widow. Unquestionably the court of Odenathos and 
Zenobia was the centre for an early Arab city culture, 
but this did not impress the desert Arabs who main- 
tained their own way of life. We find very little 
about ‘Udhaynat-hun and Zaynab in early Arab 
literature, and even there is a lot of confusion about 
their history and their achievements. 
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After Islam became well-established and the new 
cosmopolitan civilisation of the Arabs was well under 
way, a newer literature started its career and the older 
literature became expanded in a new type—the romantic 
narratives, written both in prose and poetry interspersed 
—which acquired a great popularity. The older literary 
traditions in verse were thus channeled in the newer 
Arab Epos of desert heroes. The city-dwelling Arabs 
always retained a rather wistful affection for and interest 
in the life of their Bedouin ancestors and brothers, so 
that this new type of Epico-Romantic narrative literature 
became popular also among the city-dwelling Arabs, 
side. by side with the newer literature which was 
growing up. | 

Before the birth of the Prophet, there was a famous 
warrior—quite a great hero—whose name was ‘Antar 
(in old Arabic ‘Antarat-hun), the son of Shaddad, who 
was not only a fighter but also a poet. One of the 
poems cdmposed by ‘Antar has found a place in the 
collection of the “‘Seven Suspended Poems” mentioned 
before. ‘Antar embodied in himself the _ reckless 
heroism as well as generosity and other virtues which 
were the ideal of the desert Arabs, and he for that 
reason became almost a sort of an ideal or national 
hero. ‘Antar’s father was the chief of the ‘Abs Clan 
of the Arabs, but his mother was a black African 
slave-girl, This humble origin on his mother’s side, 
however, was completely transformed by the glory which 
he achieved through heroism as a soldier and distinction 
as a poet. ‘Antar loved his uncle’s daughter ‘Ablah 
who reciprocated this love and according to the practice 
of Arab society, duly became his wife. But before 
‘Antar could obtain the hand of ‘Ablah, he had to pass 
many tests of heroism. His poetical talents were 
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recognised among the Arabs and he got the supreme 
honour of having one of his poems suspended from 
the walls of the temple of the Kaaba in Mecca. ‘Antar 
died in battle in ripe old age. 

Taking this simple life of ‘Antar as its basis, a new 
romance-cycle began to be built up among the desert 
Arabs who admired ‘Antar’s heroism and his romantic 
life; and with many embellishments which were the 
result of the imagination of a succession of poets and 
reciters, the ‘Antar Epos took shape from about the 
8th century A.D. It would appear that a certain 
amount of influence from European (Italian and French) 
romantic literature came to enrich the ‘Antar story, 
but that was at a later period. By about the 12th 
century A.D., the ‘Antar Epos or ‘Antar Romance 
acquired something like its present shape. It is said 
that during the second half of the 8th century Al-Asami, 
one of the scholars, grammarians and poets in the court 
of Caliph Harun al-Rashid of Baghdad, first composed 
a short Sirat ‘Antar or “Story of ‘Antar”. This book 
appears to have become popular immediately and _ its 
popularity easily made newer additions and embellish- 
ments quite in the order of things. Sha‘irs (poets and 
writers) and Rawis (chanters or narraters) in later times 
took a hand in extending the scope of this Sirat ‘Antar, 
and in its present form it has now become quite a 
big work. 

This heroic story has been found in two different 
recensions—a bigger Hijazi or Arabian edition which has 
been printed and published from Cairo in 32 parts, and 
the other a shorter Shami or Syrian edition which has 
been printed at Beyrout in 10 parts. In the Sirat ‘Antar 
we do not have stories relating to the hero and the 
heroine ‘Antar and ‘Ablah only. It is quite an elaborate 
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work where we have accounts of the ancestors of these 
main characters, and many other matters, wars and treaties, 
and other similar things, which have no direct connexion 
with the main story. Like the ancient Indian Mahabharata, 
or the mediaeval Indian Rajput legends as in the Prithwiraj 
cycle, or like the stories of King Arthur in Western 
Europe, the Sirat ‘Antar is exceedingly popular among 
the desert Arabs. As said before, even in the cities the 
appeal of the Sirat ‘Antar has always continued. In the 
big coffee houses and clubs of Cairo and other cities 
in the Arab world, there are Rawis or reciters who 
chant this epic work with its mingled prose and verse, 
and the Rawis are accompanied on the musical instru- 
ment, the rebab, by an attendant. The atmosphere is 
like that of the Trouveres and Jongleurs of mediaeval 
France. In the world of literature and culture of the 
desert Arab, ‘Antar bin-Shaddad has acquired a place 
analogous to that of Roland in France, Ruy Diaz Cid 
el Campeador in Spain, Igor in old Russia, King Marko 
Kraljevic in Yugoslavia, king Gesar in Tibet and Central 
Asia, Jangar among the Kalmyks and other Mongols, 
King Arthur in Britain and Western Europe, Prithwiraj 
Chauhan in the early Rajput world in India, and Lau-Sen 
in early Bengal. Analogous to the Sirat ‘Antar are 
other great books of history and romance like the 
Chinese San Kuo Chih Yen-I or the “Romance of the 
Three Warring States’ and works like the Genji 
Monogatari and the Heike Monogatari of mediaeval 
Japan. What the desert Arabs thought to be most 
desirable in life, namely, bravery in war, wonderful 
achievements in fight, miraculous deeds, success in love, 
extreme hospitality and pride in the heroic deeds of the 
ancestors,—all these are to be found in plenty in this book 
and hence it has got also its particular sociological value. 
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The German Orientalist von Hammer introduced 
the Sirat ‘Antar to the interested scholarly world in 


_ Europe in a long article in 1819. Almost simultaneously 


with him, the English scholar Terrick Hamilton who 
was the Oriental Secretary in the British Embassy to 
the Sultan of Turkey, published four volumes giving 
about one-third of the shorter Syrian recension of the 
Sirat ‘Antar (Antar, a Bedoueen Romance, London 1820). 
The entire Sirat ‘Antar, whether in the shorter or in 
the longer recension, has never been attempted in any 
European language, although we can read and appreciate 
the Sanskrit Mahabharata, the Chinese San Kuo Chih I 
and the Japanese Genji Monogatari in finely executed 
and. complete English translations. Possibly it was so 
because to the present-day cultured scholarly world, the 
wars and the doings of the desert Arabs did not present 
anything really attractive, anything which could move 
the modern cultured man; and that is why no other 
scholar after Terrick Hamilton set himself to the task 
which might have appeared fruitless. Of course, various 
scholars after von Hammer and Terrick Hamilton have 
discussed the various problems connected with the Sirat 
‘Antar episodes. So far as it can be seen from the 
translation by Terrick Hamilton, some of its descriptive 
portions make quite interesting reading. But there is a 
considerable amount of monotony about the whole work 
which palls—the battles are of the same type and so 
also the speeches and conversations, and the speeches 
and doings of the men and women are always repeated. 
But the narration moves quite freely and naturally. The 
great appeal of the book can be only for the Arabs of 
the desert (and also of the towns) who are familiar 
with this life. 

Romantic literature in prose and verse combined is 
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not confined among the Arabs to the Sirat ‘Antar cycle 
alone. There are other cycles of similar heroic stories 
as well. These stories also are chanted and listened to 
in Arab society both of the desert and of the towns. 
There is, for example, a cycle of Barakat Abu-Zayd 
al-Hilal but we have in this cycle a little excess of the 
marvels and the miracles. The story of Abu-Zayd has 
been published in 4 parts from both Beyrout and Cairo. 
It has not been translated into any European language 
but the famous English Arabist E.W. Lane has given a 
short abstract of it in his very famous book ‘The 
Modern Egyptians.” Another popular Arabic romance 
of this type is the Sirat al-Mujahidin or “The Story of 
the Warriors’, and this story is also known as the Sirat 
Dalmah after the name of its heroine Dalmah. There 
was the very famous king of Egypt, Al-Dhwahir (Zahir) 
Baybars who ruled from 1260 to 1277. He was a very 
just and popular ruler and the people of Egypt have 
not forgotten him. Centering round this mediaeval king 
of Egypt, there is another romantic work which is 
current, specially in Egypt, namely, the Sirat al-Dhwahir. 
E.W. Lane has given abstracts of these two works 
also. 

The early literature of the Arabs—its national 
literature in its desert background and _ pre-Islamic 
ideology and conditions, in so far as it is not prolix but 
gives us a concentrated representation of Bedouin society 
—has always had its appeal to all lovers of literature 
in Europe and elsewhere. Of course, this very extensive 
romantic work could not become popular but some of 
the Arabic poetry of the unquestionably original heroic 
age of the Arabs i.e. to say, of the early centuries after 
Christ, have been translated and admired. The Mu- 
‘allaqat was translated into English for the first time by 
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Sir William Jones (who published also the Arabic text 
in Roman transliteration) in the 18th century, and then 
by other lovers of Arabic literature. Its appeal has 
spread to India also, and particularly in Bengal we have 
poets like the late Mohit Lal Majumdar and Kadir 
Nawaz who have either imitated or translated into 
Bengali verse some of the pre-Islamic Arab literature. 
This limited appeal to a small group of lovers of 
literature apart, one might say that it is only the Arabian 
Nights which has brought to the nations of the world 
the message of the Arabs and the entire Islamic 
mediaeval age, after the Arabs had accepted Islam and 
had come under the influence of other peoples, and in 
this way transcended the limitations of their narrow life. 


5, THE PRINTED EDITIONS OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS IN THE ORIGINAL ARABIC 
AND OF THE TRANSLATIONS IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES, AND ITS POPULARITY 


The Arabian Nights obtained a wide popularity 
among the Arabic-speaking peoples as we can see from a 
good number of manuscripts as well as from imitations 
which are found in the Arab world. Arabic came to be 
printed with movable types by European publishers 
from the I7th century but the peoples of the East were 
content with manuscripts and then with lithographs upto 
very recent times. The work of course is popular all 
over the Arabic-speaking world because we find in it 
a mixture of styles, from the high classical to various 
vulgar dialects of the present-day. But nevertheless on 
the whole it presents a sort of a late mediaeval literary 
standard for the Arabic language, which still obtains. 

The recension which grew up in Egypt furnished 
the basic text for the Arabian Nights. The first printed 
edition in lithograph was published in Calcutta from 
1814 to 1818 when under the editorship of a scholar 
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who had come to Calcutta from Arabia, about 1/5th 
of the Nights (completing the .200th Night, upto the 
Seventh Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor) came out. Then 
under the editorship of the Bengal Civilian William 
H. Macnaghten, a very fine edition, printed from 
movable types, of the entire work was published from 
Calcutta during 1839-1842, based on a manuscript 
procured from Egypt. A short while before this, another 
edition—the second attempt to print the work—came out 
from Bulaq (near Cairo) in 1835-1836, and the German 
Arabist, Herman Zotenberg was responsible for this. 
The Egyptian edition, together with the Calcutta one, has 
remained the standard for the work and most of the 
European translations were made from the Egyptian 
edition. As Indians we feel proud of this great fact 
that the three great works of imagination, which are 
the most comprehensive cultural expressions of three 
great countries, were published from India during the 
decade or twelve years beginning with 1829, and Calcutta 
was the place where all these three great books came 
out in print. These were the editio princeps of the 
Persian national epic, the Saha-namah of Firdausi, 
brought out in 1829 in 4 volumes under the editorship 
of Turner Macan; during 1834-1839, the first edition 
of the Sanskrit Mahabharata was published in Nagari 
characters under the auspices of the Asiatic Society of 
Calcutta, and this was the first printed edition of the 
greatest work which India has produced ; and, finally, 
during 1839-1842 we had from Calcutta again, William 
H. Macnaghten’s beautiful edition of the entire Nights, 
the greatest work of imagination as well as realism in 
the Arabic language. Subsequently the text of the Nights 
was compared with and augmented by other manuscripts, 
in which the German scholars Habicht and Fleischer 
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took part. These two scholars procured a complete 
manuscript from Tunis and published from Breslau in 
12 volumes another edition of the Nights (1825-1843). 
So this Breslau edition was the second to be taken up 
but it was completed only in 1843. As said before, 
the French scholar Antoine Galland attempted to make 
a complete translation in French from the Arabic 
(1704-17). Galland incorporated in his translation a 
number of stories which did not belong to the manuscript 
of the Nights, for example, the famous story of Alladin’s 
Lamp and of Alibaba and the Forty Robbers which 
have now become accepted as parts of the Nights, 
inextricably linked up with the Vulgate text, although 
they are not found in the oldest Egyptian manuscript. 
It was through Galland’s translation that the Nights 
spread all over Europe. 

The first direct translation of the Nights from the 
original Arabic into English was made by Torrens in 
1838, when he translated only about 8 stories. After 
that, E. W. Lane brought out a full but abridged 
translation from the Bulaq Edition during 1839-42. The 
first complete translation in English was made by John 
Payne from the Bulaq and Calcutta editions, and 
Payne’s translation was published by the Villon Society 
of London during 1882-1884. Finally, Sir Richard 
Burton brought out the completest translation, in which 
he included all the stories in the previous editions 
from Bulaq and Calcutta, and put in the various 
additional stories given by Galland, as well as other 
stories found in different manuscripts. This complete 
translation by Burton was first published in 1885 from 
Banaras under the auspices of the Kamasastra Society. 
This translation has been frequently reprinted and _ it 
has been also embellished by a fine series of illustrations. 
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There is a French translation by Mardrus, which has. 
also been rendered into English, and there are other 
translations made from the original Arabic into German. 
There is the very successful translation in German by 
Enno Littmann (in 6 volumes, 1921-1929). In the 
Indian languages we do not have full translations from 
the Arabic but only abridged ones made either from 
English or from Persian and Urdu versions. 

The translation by Sir Richard Burton is one of 
the greatest translation-classics of English literature and 
represents most faithfully the spirit of the original. 
Burton was a British Military Officer in India, and his 
was an adventuresome spirit which became distinguished 
by travel and exploration in parts of Asia and Africa. 
He knew Arabic exceedingly well and had the unique 
achievement to his credit of having visited Mecca and 
Medina disguised as an Afghan Muslim, at a time when 
detection would have meant immediate death. He was, 
perhaps next to the great English traveller in Arabia, 
William Doughty, a person most intimately familiar with 
Arab life and ways. So he was in a most favourable 
position to translate the Nights. He has rendered into 
his English version, in a distinctive prose style which 
seeks to represent the spirit of the original most faith- 
fully and is literal at the same time, the entire corpus 
of the tales, whether in the printed editions or in 
manuscripts not published. Burton published these 
stories in 17 volumes, giving a total of 426 tales. Of 
these 17 volumes, the first 10 give 231 stories as they 
are in the Vulgate edition and the remaining 7 volumes 
giving 125 stories are by way of an appendix. This 
is a complete and expurgated translation, and many 
stories and portions of stories which are not suitable 
for children and adolescents but are nevertheless 
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important and valuable for the anthropologist, the 
sociologist and the student of pure literature, have not 
been omitted. In Payne's translation there are only 352 
stories—193 from the Nights proper and 152  supple- 
mentary tales. 

In the Nights there are considerable portions of 
poetry, and such poems or verses would come up to 
about 1200. These poetical embellishments have added 
considerably to the literary charm of the work although 
sometimes these verses repeat themselves and they are 
often a little trite or prolix. But nevertheless some of 
these poems are really fine and approach the high 
hallmark of Arabic lyric poetry. Burton has given 
very beautiful renderings of these poems. These poems 
are to be found largely in those sections of the Nights 
which are believed to have originated in Baghdad 
and Iraq. Burton had intimate knowledge of matters 
connected with Arab life as few Europeans have ever 
been able to acquire. He has given all through little 
notes and illustrations to the text of the Nights and 
these as well as a very important Terminal Essay at 
the end of his translation add considerably to the value 
of his work. In this Essay, Burton has given most 
valuable information with regard to the Nights and 
their development and importance as a document of 
literature and social studies. The classification and 
analytical study of the stories also have a place in 
Burton’s Essay. Other European scholars also took up 
a critical study of the composition, history and develop- 
ment of the Nights, among which, the work of the 
Danish Orientalist J. Oestrup’s book “Studier over 
Tusind og En Nat’ is quite noteworthy. It was 
published in 1894 and has been translated into French 
and German. 
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6. THe CLASSIFICATION OF THE STORIES IN THE NIGHTS 


A full discussion will not be possible in the course 
of a short paper. But in a rough way the stories of 
the Nights can be classified into the following groups : 

(a) .The stories which belong to the original Arabian 
Nights, which give its framework. These stories were 
mostly obtained from India through Persia. Of course, 
their Indian character has been completely changed. 
In Indian: story-telling we note one thing—there are 
frequently stories inside one story. The story of the 
framework deals with the faithlessness of women—about 
King Shahr-yar and his brother King Shah-zaman, the 
marriage of Shahr-yar with Shahr-azad, the daughter 
of his Vizier, and the introductory stories. The most 
poetical: and romantic stories as well as the stories 
involving supernatural elements come within this group, 
for example, the story of the Fisherman and the Jinn, 
the story of Hasan of Basra, the story of Prince Badr 
and Princess Jawhar, of Prince Qamar al-Zama_ and 
Prince Budur, the story of Sayf al-Muluk and Badi 
al-Zaman, of Ardashir and Hayat al-Nufus, and the 
story of the Magic Horse. 

(b) The stories of Baghdad. These form pre- 
eminently the contribution of the city-dwelling Arabs 
of Iraq. The stories relating to Caliph Harun al-Rashid 
and his circle come under this. These are realistic 
stories based on local historical tradition, and_ their 
excellence is in the vivid picture they give of the social 
life of Iraq during the Abbasid period. These stories 
are particularly embellished with poetic additions. 

(c) Stories originating from Arab Egypt. These 
deal mostly with the Jinns and Fairies. The story of 
Aladdin’s Lamp is typical of this group. Besides, the 
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stories relating to the kings of mediaeval Egypt also 
belong to this circle. In point of age, these are younger 
than (a) and (b). 

(d) Stories of War and Military Adventure; of 
Knighthood and Chivalry, like ihat of ‘Omar al-Nu'man. 
In origin, they are both Persian and Arab. In these 
stories, it is likely that there was some influence from 
mediaevel Christian Europe. 

(e) Various groups of stories with special character- 
istics, viz. 

(i) The stories relating to the adventures of the 
Merchant Sindbad or Sindibad. These are based on 
the wonder-tales and adventures of the Arab sea-faring 
merchants and mariners, particularly in the Eastern Seas. 
In some portions, we have here traces of Greek influence, 
for example, in some of the Sindbad adventures, and 
there are even influences from ancient Egyptian 
story-tellers. 

(12) Didactic or wisdom stories, specially in connexion 
with the sagacity and cleverness of ministers and advisers 
to the King. These stories mainly are of Indian origin, 
such as we find in the Hitopadesa and the Pajica-tantra. 
The animal-fables in the Nights also come under this. 

(ttt) The story of the Wise Man Haygar. This is 
ancient Arab and basically Old Semitic. 

(tv) Romances with love as the main theme. These 
mostly belong to Persia and the Arab Worlds. 

(v) Stories expressing Arabic knowledge and science 
—for example, in the account of the slave-girl Tawaddud. 
This is internationally Islamic Arab. 

In this way, it has been attempted to classify, 


analyse and discuss the contents of stories of the Nights. 


This classification and analysis will no doubt help us to 
understand historically the development of the stories, 
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but far transcending this is the spirit of romance and 
the inimitable style of narration which suffuse the prose 
and the verse of the book. This work has captivated 
the heart of humanity everywhere, particularly of children 
and adolescents, by the glamour of its romance and 
the strangeness of its supernatural elements in the stories 
of uncommon courage and “derring-do”, of breath- 
taking accounts of the Jinns and Fairies, as well as by 
the pictures of a life that was so intensively lived in the 
olden days. The motley crowd of Sultans and Sultanas, 
black Negro palace guards, intriguing court-women and 
attendants to Princesses ; merchants who come to distant 
lands in caravans ; soldiers in armour with their plumed 
helmets and their round shields and curved scimitars ; 
bearded mendicants and shaven-headed religious men ; 
Bedouins of the desert mounted on their Arab chargers 
and carrying long lances; merchants and _ shopkeepers 
in the cities, squatting in their little shops along the 
narrow streets ; the women in a Muslim Sultan’s harem ; 
and men, women and children of all sorts jostling in 
the streets and bazaars of a town in Egypt or Syria 
or Iraq: all these move before our eyes in a crowd 
and make a highly coloured motion picture which brings 
a thrill to us from our early childhood, and which is 
meant for the whole humanity, to whom the Nights 
came with its message of wonder and joy. What a 
series of wonderful scenes present themselves to us, the 
memory of which we never lose in our life—the huge 
Jinn which comes out of the vase sealed with the seals 
of King Solomon, that has been fished out of the sea 
by the Fisherman in his net; the severed head of the 
Greek physician talking to the king who is turning over 
the pages of the poisoned book, wetting his finger with 
his lips to turn over the pages and so poisoning himself ; 
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the seafaring merchants and the huge bird known as 
the Roc; the Old Man of the Sea who sat tight on 
the shoulders of Sindbad until he was made giddy and 
then thrown and killed; the burial in the subterranean 
cave of the living with the dead; the one-eyed giants ; 
the burial-place of the elephants with its accumulated 
mass of ivory tusks; the riches and pomp of the King 
of Sarandib, and the wonderful presents which he sent 
to Harun al-Rashid ; the story of the Hunchback and 
the Tailor, as well as of the six brothers of the Barber, 
giving us such entertaining sketches of petit bourgeois 
life in mediaeval Iraq; the romantic story of Nur-al- 
din and the beautiful Persian slave girl, affording such 


a remarkable sidelight into the loose social life in Iraq of 


the 8th century under the patronage of the Caliphs ; 
the wonderful tales of Qamar al-Zaman and Badaura, 
Sidi Nu’man, and the Ghouls feasting on corpses in the 
burial ground; the visit of the Prince of Iran to the 
palace of the Princess of Bengal, mounted on his magic 
horse which would fly through the skies ; the wonderful 
lamp of Aladdin and the story of intrigue behind it ; 
reviving men who were turned into stone with the 
help of water consecreted with charms; the hidden 
treasure of the robbers inside the mountain cave which 
could be opened only by uttering a magic formula, and the 
cleverness of the slave girl Marjiana; the sonorous sound 
of Quran-chanting at the dead of night in a deserted 
palace, in a strange and distant land; the subterranean 
palace ; the caravans in the desert and the Arab robbers 
attacking it; the inns, taverns and mosques of a town, 
and the streets of the merchants with their costly spread 
of goods—what a large number of pictures, which give 
a faithful representation of life around the writers of 
the stories and also take us to domains of miracles 
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and strange things, are evoked in front of our eyes. 
My own personal experience would be shared by many 
people, how, in my early boyhood’s days when after 
the grown-up people in the house (who thought such 
reading frivolous and unsuitable for boys) had gone 
to sleep, I would be furtively reading at dead of night 
the Nights stories from cheap bazaar editions in Bengali, 
meant for all and sundry and not particularly for boys 
and girls; or when I would be permitted to read the 
same stories from an English version which my grandfather 
had bought, giving almost on every page a quaint 
miniature wood-cut of the old style, depicting the 
episodes of the stories narrated. The joy and _ the 
sense of wonder which such reading evoked in childhood’s 
days have not yet been wholly forgotten. Later in 
life, when it was possible for me to read the Nights 
in Burton’s full version, and even occasionally when I 
tried to read one or two stories in the original Arabic 
and attempted to appreciate the beauty of some of the 
original verses also, I received a newer type of delight ; 
but the simple, unsophisticated happiness of reading for 
the first time this great store-house of romance has not 
entirely departed from me. Even now the average boy 
and girl, and grown-up man and woman are entitled 
to this joy of appreciating pure romance and wonder 
through these stories and its inimitable descriptions. 

The Arabian Nights certainly stands in front of us 
as a living fragment of a great civilization, displaying 
the flow of its life for 7 or 8 centuries. The highly 
civilized city-dwelling Arab who was acquainted both 
with his own desert antecedents and also with the 
civilized world of the day, and who at the same time 
evinced a deep faith in his monotheistic Islamic religion, 
has sought to give in this work a true picture of 
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himself as he saw himself. It is possible only through 
a work like this to understand- and appreciate and be 
intimately acquainted with our brother-man, the Arab 
of the middle ages as he actually was, with his picturesque 
life which was a mixture of good and bad, which had 
its great ideals and its shortcomings, its achievements 
and its failures, its beauties and its uglinesses,—the Arab 
Man of the Middle Ages who was firmly established 
in the glory of his humanity. 

So much has been adopted from the Nights and 
incorporated in the ordinary literary expressions and 
daily life of the modern world in Europe and elsewhere 
outside the Arab and the Islamic World. Every one 
is familiar with the Jinn coming out of the _ sealed 
vessel and threatening to kill his benefactor; with the 
enterprising Lady of the Kings; with the expression 
“Open Sesame”; with Bayrmecide’s Feast; with the 
adventuring Caliph moving through the city at night 
to see how his people are faring; with the Old Man 
of the Sea who has become in Europe also a proverbial 
figure ; with the Brass Horseman and many other scenes 
and situations which have become commonplaces of 
European ideas and expressions. All this shows how 
deeply ingrained the Nights has been as a World Classic 
in the texture of European literary expression. 

It is true that in the Arabian Nights we do not 
get anything specifically profound in the matter of 
intellectual or spiritual understanding or exaltation. Islam 
in its higher and more universal side expressed itself 
through Tasawuf or the Sufi doctrines and beliefs where 
we have a unique spiritual insight and experience brought 
before Humanity by the Sufi mystics anc poets of 
Arabia and Iran like Rabia-al-Adawiyya, Ibn al-‘Arabi, 
Fariduddin Attar, Jalaluddin Rumi and Nuruddin Jami ; 
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but this was only for the elite, while the average Arab 
Muslim individual with his commonsense approach and 
intensely practical faith in the Godhead did not go in 
for these subtleties or depths of philosophy and mysticism. 
So we need not feel disappointed if the Nights as at 
present before us is a work from which we cannot take 
the same sort of religious and philosophical inspiration 
and spiritual upliftment as we can from the Mahabharata 
or the Old Testament, and if the Nights lacks the 
subtlety of the character-drawing that we notice in the 
Greek tragedians and in Shakspere, in Moliere and in 
Tolstoy, or if we do not find in it the cosmic adventures 
of man as in Goethe's Faust. But we are thankful for 
what we receive from it. It is a work which embraces 
within it life as a whole, a work which brings to us in 
the midst of our drab and commonplace existence the 
aromatic breeze from an island of spices in the far 
distant seas. For the average man of culture and human 
sensibilities, here is God's plenty in literary enjoyment 
and historical verisimilitude, and we can still be in 
possession of a great happiness through the perusal of 
this marvellous book. 


(Concluded) 




















DUTCH MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES : 
THEIR HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT 


By 


Petra CLARIs 


Ir is known throughout the world that the Netherlands 
has many important museums. Painters like Rembrandt, 
Vermeer, Frans Hals, Van Gogh etc are universally 
renowned and it is customary for tourists to visit the 
museums where their works are displayed. After they 
have visited them the tourists assume that they have 
seen the Netherlands museums. When they leave the 
country they know that the Netherlands has many fine 
collections of art but do not realize that they have not 


- seen a tenth of what there is to be seen in this field. 


Apart from a number of specialists nobody knows that 
the Netherlands has a great many different museums ; 
not only art galleries, but also history, science and 
technology museums. How would the tourists know ? 
In the folders these museums are hardly mentioned, if 
at all. Under the entry ‘‘Museum” in the “Encyclopedia 
Americana” the Netherlands is not mentioned. The 
“Encyclopedia Britannica’ devotes a third of a column 
to the museums of Belgium and the Netherlands together, 
four and a half lines of which are devoted to the 
Netherlands. Much more may be told about the 
Netherlands museums, however. 

The Netherlands has a land area of 12,868 square 
miles and on this area it has more than 400 museums 
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—including private collections on public view—distributed 
over about 200 towns and villages. There will probably 
not be any person who has visited them all, not even 
among the Dutch. But it is important that every 
Dutchman shall have in his own province or region a 
museum where he can find everything connected with 
the history and the character of this province or region. 
It is also important that every Dutchman shall be in a 
position to acquaint himself by means of visual aids 
with matters of the most diverse nature in which he may be 
interested, such as archaeology, war, textiles, the scouts 
movement, clocks, folklore, fire-fighting, the Postal and 
Telecommunications Services, windmills, Dutch gin, taxes, 
music, in short, all sorts of subjects which are either 
of general importance or have a specific Dutch interest. 
Foreigners, too, will often gather much valuable informa- 
tion here in a short time and in an effective manner. 
Much effort was required, however, before these 
museums, each with its own characteristic collections; 
could be set up and though museums are institutions 
of comparatively recent date they already have their own 
history. For the Netherlands and all other European 
museums this history begins about 150 years ago. Before 
that period the idea of a “public collection” was 
practically unknown. There were, however, many private 
collections ; these may have existed since the time man 
had reached a certain level of civilization. Collecting 
comes naturally to man. He need not always collect 
valuable objects, however. Things that are unimportant 
in themselves may derive their value from the fact that 
they are part of the system of a collection or may be 
fitted into such a system. Stamps are a case in point. : 
Long before there were stamps, in Antiquity, there 
were already collections. They had been made by people 
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who had the necessary leisure, funds and room and in 
those days these were only persons of high rank, kings 
as a rule. The primary object of the royal collectors 
was to garner objects of value. These objects were 
stored in treasure chambers and only the owner and 
those in his immediate entourage were allowed to see 
them. The temples, too, possessed treasures—mostly 
votive offerings etc—and the visitors to the temple were 
sometimes allowed to see them; these treasures had 
therefore a more public function. 

With the decline of ancient civilization these treasures 
disappeared or were scattered. But the urge to collect 
remained unabated and thus new treasure chambers were 
formed in the Middle Ages—by kings, but particularly 
by the churches, and the treasures of the latter were 
sometimes displayed on the occasion of religious festivals. 
At the end of the Middle Ages, and especially during 
the Renaissance, the number of royal collectors greatly 
increased and with the rise of the bourgeoisie rich 
merchants also began to make collections. The Dutch 
merchants, whose ships had sailed the oceans since the 
16th century, had a splendid opportunity to collect all 
sorts of objects. 

The collections made in former centuries were of a 
highly miscellaneous nature. They contained all sorts of 
things deemed worth collecting for their value, peculiarity 
or rarity. These might be artefacts, i.e. man-made 
objects, as distinguished from natural objects, which were 
also collected. The following collections have, for ins- 
tance, been known to exist: Egyptian and Roman 
artefacts, objects made of precious metals, coins, medals 
etc, porcelain, pottery, ethnographical objects, various 
kinds of rock, stuffed birds, plants, corals, shells. and 
marine animals. Such collections were termed “Art and 
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Rarities Chambers”. In Holland many _ merchants 
possessed such collections by the end of the 17th century ; 
these collections usually contained paintings as well and 
they were displayed in a special room, the “‘art room”. 
There are paintings by Flemish masters showing such 
rooms. The spectator is struck by the monumental 
character of these rooms (of which there may have 
been more in the southern than in the northern 
Netherlands) and by the fact that they were crammed 
with objects. The way in which the paintings were 
hung in particular surprises the modern beholder. The 
entire wall, from plinth to ceiling, was covered with 
pictures, no open space was left. Obviously these things 
were collected for the sake of possessing them rather 
than for the enjoyment they gave, though in these 
paintings we always see little knots of people standing 
in rapt contemplation before some object or other. 

In Holland royal and church collections are scarce. 
The Catholic Church in the northern Netherlands had 
never been very rich or displayed much pomp and 
after the advent of the Reformation (Protestantism) it 
ceased to play an important part. Kings did not play 
a major part in the country’s history either: for a long 
time the country was under foreign domination. When 
it had wrested itself from Spanish domination it became 
a republic. It is true that the country was governed 
by the Princes of Orange, who bore the title of 
Stadtholder and who as Captains-General and Admirals 
occupied almost the position of monarchs. But the 
first Stadtholders were too busy fighting the enemy to 
think of starting collections (Prince William I, the 
Silent, had even sold his possessions so as to be able 
to pay his troops). But when in 1648 the Peace of 
Miinster put an end to the Eighty Years’ War, their 
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successors could afford to start collections. The last of 
the Stadtholders, Prince William V (1751—1795), had 
the largest and most important collection. This collection, 
which among other things contained paintings, furniture, 
coins, medals, cameos, books, instruments for physical 
experiments, natural and ethnographical objects etc was 
to be the nucleus of the collections of various national 
museums. 

When in 1795 the French troops invaded the 
Netherlans William V fled to England, leaving part of 
his collection behind. Many important objects of art, 
especially paintings, were seized by the French and 
carried to Paris. Another part was sold at public 
auctions. The paintings that were left were exhibited 
to the public in one of the Prince’s country seats near 
The Hague. Thus, the Netherlands had its first national 
museum in 1798; it was called the National Gallery 
of Art. This was not quite new in those days. As a 
result of the enlightened ideas of the 18th century (the 
“Aufklarung” or Enlightenment) a tendency was 
manifesting itself to open the large collections to the 
public occasionally. Examples are the papal collections 
and those of various German princes. In London the 
first national museum was founded with a legacy from 
a physician, Dr. Sloane. A number of private individuals 
opened their collections to the public as museums: in 
Holland an inhabitant of Haarlem, P. Teyler van der 
Hulst, did so as early as 1788. The museum in Haarlem 
called after him still exists and it is interesting to form 
an idea there of what an 18th century collection 
contained. 

The French Revolution gave a further impetus to 
the opening of private collections to the public: the 
collections of the French kings became State property 
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and the Louvre, the Royal Palace in Paris, became a 
museum. : 

But, to return to the Netherlands, when in 1806 
the brother of the Emperor Napoleon, Louis Napoleon, 
became king of Holland he wanted to have a large 
museum in the capital, Amsterdam. It was set up in 
the city’s former Town Hall, then used as his palace. 
A large part of the Stadtholder’s collection formed part 
of the new collection (the National Gallery of Art near 
The Hague was closed down), as also a number of 
private collections that had been purchased and a number 
of paintings belonging to the city of Amsterdam, among 
which Rembrandt's “Night Watch” and “Syndics of the 
Cloth hall’. In addition to paintings the collection 
included: drawings, sculpture, gold and silver objects, 
antiques, and “miscellaneous rarities’. It was therefore 
still very much an “‘Art and Rarities Chamber’. 

In 1815, after Napoleon's fall, the Netherlands 
became a_ kingdom under the son of Stadtholder 
William V, King William I. The French returned the 
greater part of the art treasures they had taken from 
the Stadtholder’s collection. The king accepted the art 
treasures not as his private collection but gave them to 
the State. A second gallery was thus set up, this time 
in The Hague, in the former palace of a relative of 
of the princes of Orange, who had this beautiful little 
palace built in the 17th century. It was called the 
“‘Mauritshuis’, after its owner, and this name _ has 
persisted down to the present day, though the gallery's 
official name still is “Royal Cabinet of Paintings’. 
It is one of the best known art galleries in the 
Netherlands. It houses some of the most famous works 
by Rembrandt, Vermeer, Jan Steen and other Dutch 
masters. At first it also housed the “Royal Cabinet of 
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Rarities’, which had been accommodated in separate 
rooms. For the tendency towards a more rigid system- 
atization of collections is already becoming clearly 
perceptible ; it is characteristic of the scientific frame of 
mind of the 19th century. As a result the Stadtholder’s 
collection was therefore not kept together in its entirety 
but was gradually split up into separate collections 
which have enriched various museums set up in the 
course of the 19th century. Examples are the National 
Museum of Natural History, established in 1820, the 
National Museum of Antiquities, established between 
1820 and 1830, the National Ethnography Museum, 
established in 1837 and the oldest museum of its kind 
in Europe, all of them in Leyden, and the National 
Museum (“Rijksmuseum”) at Amsterdam, which is the 
best known and most visited museum in the Netherlands 
and of which the full name used to be “National 
Museum of History and Art”. But before this museum 
acquired its fame a long struggle had to be fought. 

The museum established by Louis Napoleon at 
Amsterdam was transferred to a large 17th century 
patrician house in that city and henceforth referred to 
briefly as the “Rijksmuseum”. At first the collection 
was of a rather heterogeneous nature ; round about 1840 
it had come to house mainly paintings. The condition 
of this museum—and of all the other museums, for that 
matter—was far from satisfactory. The arrangement and 
lighting left much to be desired. Only after repeated 
protests from competent quarters was the decision taken 
in 1876 to build a new museum which would house 
Holland’s greatest art treasures in a manner worthy of 
these unique works. At the same time industrial art 
objects and historical objects were aided to the collection ; 
at present these are housed in separate divisions. In 
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1885 the first building in the Netherlands intentionally 
built as a museum was completed. It may sound strange 
but it is a fact that the 19th century was concerned 
with the setting up of public collections rather than 
with effectively exhibiting them. As we have already 
seen various national museums were set up between 1815 
and 1850. It is probably more than a mere coinci- 
dence that this happened precisely in the era of 
Romanticism, which has so greatly stimulated an interest 
in history. After 1850 the influence of this interest 
continued to be felt to a large extent and has stimulated 
the foundation of many museums; before 1900 no 
additional national museums were founded, however. 
The museums were set up by the cities and provincial 
historical societies, institutes or associations. The basis 
of these museums was often a private collection be- 
queathed by the owner. A few of the museums set up 
by the above-mentioned bodies date from before 1850 ; 
the great majority are from the second half of the 19th 
century, however. It was insufficiently realized that 
founding a museum cannot be an aim in itself and 
that it is only the beginning of further activities and 
that such activities require money. The State set the 
wrong example in that it made hardly any funds 
available for its museums. Hardly any purchases were 
made.to enlarge the collections ; renovation and upkeep 
were neglected. Most collections had one single curator 
who was usually a man of great learning and much 
leisure ; he often regarded the museum more or less as 
his private collection ; he did not like to admit visitors 
since they only disturbed him. It must be added that 
the curators in general received no or only a very small 
salary. Their studies have brought to light many 
interesting things which, however, were kept within 
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professional circles. The exhibits were often arranged 
in a manner to confuse the layman. The museums were 
open at inconvenient hours and often had very strict 
regulations (in some museums it was, for instance, not 
allowed to wear a cap); all this did little to encourage 
the public to visit them. Only in the 20th century was 
it fully realized that in addition to their conserving and 
scientific task the museums also have an educational 
task. As a result of the two World Wars people have 
begun to show a greater interest in and a better 
appreciation of the treasures of their own culture. In 
1918 a government committee was set up to study the 
way in which the Netherlands museums might better 
serve the public. This tendency, which also manifested 
itself in other countries, has given birth to a new 
science : museography. The running of a museum has 
now developed from a favourite pastime into a serious 
pursuit. Arrangement, lighting, conservation, restoration, 
information and propaganda problems are now being 
thoroughly studied and the results of these studies put 
into practice. 

In Holland this has resulted in the first place in 
a drastic reorganization of practically all museums. The 
collections were arranged systematically and efficiently 
and in such a way as to provide the maximum aesthetic 
enjoyment. Where possible, the buildings themselves 
were improved and the staffs added to by persons who 
had in most cases been scientifically trained. The 
emphasis is on the “Where possible’, for though the 
views on what- a proper museum should be like had 
changed, the lack of financial resources was and some- 
times still is very great. This applies mainly to the 
smaller museums that are not owned by any govern- 
mental body but are owned by a foundation or asso- 
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ciation and have therefore to be maintained from contri- 
butions, gifts or endowments. These institutions are 
often subsidized by the State; the subsidy may be given 
annually or it may be a grant given only once. Some- 
times state officials advise these museums on arrange- 
ments, restoration etc. 

Lack of funds is also the reason why the Netherlands. 
still has few “genuine” museum buildings. Before 1900 
five such museums were built, among which were the 
“Rijksmuseum” already referred to and the Municipal 
Museum of Modern Art at Amsterdam ; these buildings 
no longer fully meet presentday requirements but their 
interiors have been modernized. In the present century 
one museum was built before 1914 ; in the period between 
the two World Wars eight museums were built, of which 
the best known are the (municipal) Boymans/van 
Beuningen Museum at Rotterdam, the Municipal Museum 
of The Hague and the Kroller-Miiller National Museum 
of modern art. This museum houses a large collection 
of paintings by Vincent van Gogh and is situated 
amidst the woods of the ‘‘Hoge Veluwe” National Park. 
After 1945 three new museums were built, two of which 
in the devasted city of Rotterdam. 

From this it should not be inferred, however, that 
most of the Dutch museums are old-fashioned. In 
practically all cases where this was necessary the interiors 
have ,been altered so as to adapt them to the modern 
requirements of museography. This sometimes involves 
very special problems since there are cases where the 
architecture of the rooms housing the collections could 
not be impaired. There are in the Netherlands quite 
a few historic buildings for which there is no longer 
any use but which are very well suited for housing 
collections, especially those of a historical nature. We 
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often find furniture, costumes, objects of art and of 
industrial art of former centuries shown in surroundings 
of which the style and atmosphere are most appropriate 
to the exhibits displayed; this gives great aesthetic 
enjoyment to the visitors, both foreign and Dutch. 
Examples are the Frans Hals Gallery at Haarlem, 
established in an Old Men’s Home dating from 1608, 
where the painter himself spent the last days of his 
life ; the municipal museum of Leyden, which is established 
in the former Cloth Hall, dating from 1640. For the 
exhibition of the paintings a modern wing has been 
added to each of these museums which, however, does 
not detract from the architecture of the whole. It 
would be beyond the scope of this article to mention 
all the historic buildings containing art collections. 
There are chateaux and country seats, farm-houses and 
windmills, monasteries and churches, town halls, guild 
houses, patrician houses, city gates and fortresses. The 
collections they house inform the visitors about the art, 
life, history of a given town or region. There is even 
a museum that collects and exhibits ancient buildings. 
During the last hundred years many folk customs, local 
costumes, home crafts, farm-houses etc have been lost. 
All the attractive local differences gradually disappear. 
The folklore museums, the Open Air Museum at Arnhem 
and the Zuyderzee Museum at Enkhuizen, both national 
museums, therefore have a not unimportant task. The 
first-named museum is unique in its kind: it covers a 
large area showing types of farm-houses, workshops, 
wind-mills etc no longer built today. They are not 
imitations but authentic buildings that were to be 
demolished and have been transferred to the museum 
site with their furniture and everything else. The ancient 
costumes that have disappeared or are disappearing are 
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also on view here. The Zuyderzee Museum has something 
similar to offer. A number of ships which used to sail 
the Zuyderzee lie moored to the quay in front of an 
ancient warehouse of the former East India Company ; 
in the warehouse all sorts of things are on view showing 
the visitors what life around this former inland sea 
used to be like. 

But modern technology, too, the products of which 
soon become obsolescent, has already its own history 
which is shown in museums. The Postal and Telecomu- 
nications Services have their own museum in The 
‘Hague, where visitors can see the development of these 
Services. In Utrecht we find the Railway Museum, 
accommodated in a former station, where young people 
already stare in wonderment at steam locomotives, 
since these are no longer used by the Netherlands 
Railways. There is a motor car museum, where people 
can make merry over the models of fifty years ago 
but where they can also wonder what the next generation 
will think of our presentday cars. 

Nature is something quite different from technology. 
Where man does not interfere nature changes in an 
imperceptibly slow manner. It is often difficult to study 
her in all her aspects on the spot. Here, too, museums 
may help. In the Netherlands there are fifteen important 
natural history museums. At first sight it might seem 
to be absurd to try to put nature in a museum. But 
everything depends on how this is done. With modern 
aids such as photographs, dioramas, models etc it is 
possible nowadays to give an excellent impression of 
living nature, since the museums should be alive if they 
are to attract visitors and to fascinate them. 

Young people are nowadays also among the visitors ; 
formerly they were barred from museums as much as 
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possible. They go there not only to look at the exhibits 
but also to play a more active part. Nowadays—i.e. 
after the Second World War—the museum whose resources 
permit of this have special didactic departments whose 
task it is to teach young people to see and, in the 
art museums, how to be active there in a_ creative 
manner themselves. In this way the adults of the future 
may come to regard visits to museums as an _ integral 
part of their spare-time activities, they will learn to 
view with respect and love the things made by earlier 
generations, and to see their own generation as a link 
in the chain of the history of civilization. ° 

That the interest in museums is steadily growing 
is proved by increase in the number of visitors to all 
sorts of museums and by the increase in the number of 
museums : since 1900 their number has more than doubled. 
This is closely connected with the ever-growing realization 
that, to use the words of a Dutch poet, 

The past, the present and the future. 
These are closely intertwined. 

In our days museums have evolved from private 
collections into social institutions and have acquired a 
dynamic instead of a static character. The Netherlands 
has certainly not lagged behind in this respect. It has 
not been possible to discuss everything that is of 
importance. Those who should desire further information 
on this subject, however, should apply to the International 
Relations Department of the Ministry of Education, 
Arts and Sciences, .1, Nieuwe Uitleg, The Hague, 
Netherlands. 








JESUIT LETTERS FROM INDIA 
By 


Katyani MajuMDAR 


THE Jesuits—or the Catholic missionaries of the Society 
of Jesus founded by St. Ignatius of Loyola in the first 
half of the 16th century—who came to India, Africa, 
China and other countries of the East, during the 
16th, 17th and 18th centuries, used to write regularly 
long official letters to their headquarters and these 
are known as the “Jesuit Letters’. These letters 
dealt with the activities of the missionaries and with 
contemporary events of importance, sacred and profane. 
From India, these letters were written from the time 
of St. Francis Xavier's arrival in 1542 upto 1773 when 
the decree for the suppression of the Society throughout 
the world was issued. Written in Portuguese, Spanish 
and Latin, these official despatches covering a period 
of 231 years number many hundred volumes. 

These letters written by Jesuit missionaries stationed 
at various centres all over India, converged towards 
three great administrative centres of missions of the 
Order viz. Goa, Lisbon and Rome. The bulk of these 
despatches are now preserved in the original in the 
archives of the Society of Jesus in Rome, while a much 
smaller number of originals and many folios of first 
copies are to be found in Portugal. A number of 
private and public libraries in many countries of Europe 
are also in possession of many of these epistles. 
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Besides the official Letters, there are two other 
classes of Indo-Jesuit documents that are of considerable 
interest and value to the historian, viz. (a) the “allied 
documents” or reports on special topics, like Monserrate’s 
famous ‘‘Mongolicae Legationis Commentarius”’, and 
(b) private letters written by missionaries to their 
friends and relatives. 

The Jesuit documents are of special value as their 
authors were well educated men, some of them very 
learned. They were specially trained to observe things 
intelligently and impartially and to write and report 
correctly and truthfully, as the superiors of the Society 
insisted on accuracy and fidelity to facts on the part 
of the writers. All these factors contributed to a high 
standard of reporting. But at the same time it should 
be borne in mind that the despatches were not entirely 
devoid of certain shortcomings, specially in the earlier 
stages, due to the missionaries imperfect familiarity with 
Indian life, thought, traditions, language, literature, 
religion and ideals. Nevertheless, the great value of 
these carefully compiled and cautiously written accounts 
of contemporary conditions is certainly not to be 
minimised. 

A critical and comprehensive study of this important 
literature has recently been made by John Correia- 
Afonso, S. J., entitled “‘Jesuit Letters and Indian History 
—A Study of the Nature and Development of the Jesuit 
Letters from India (1542-1773) and of Their Value for 
Indian Historiography” .« 

Historians know that modern knowledge of the 
geography of parts of the world formerly unknown as 





*Published by the Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, price Rs. 7.50. 
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also our acquaintance with the history, religion and 
social customs of the peoples of Asia, Africa and America 
were founded by Jesuit missionaries. To quote only a 
few examples: very little was known to Europe about 
the mighty empire of the Great Mughal until the Jesuits, 
and above all Father Monserrate, published their reports 
relating to their missions to the court of Akbar. The 
identity of Cathay and China was established through 
the explorations of Benedict Goes. The political and 
historical status of China was revealed to the Western 
world chiefly through the arrival there of Father Ricci 
and his companions, and Tibet remained completely 
shrouded in mystery until the Jesuits Andrade, Grueber 
and d’Orville published accounts of their journeys 
through the country during 1624-1661. Indeed, a distin- 
guished Orientalist of North Europe, who was not a 
Catholic himself, has held that we can not “refuse to 
the Society of Jesus the glory of having founded modern 
scientific research” (—Jarl Charpentier, in his Introduction 
to “Livro da Seita” of Fr. Fenicio). Among those Jesuits 
in India who were eminent in scholarship and literary 
gifts may be mentioned De Nobili who studied Sanskrit 
in the orthodox Hindu institutions of Madurai; Beschi 
who was the author of the great Tamil classic ‘““Temba- 
vani’; Stephens who composed the classical Christian 
Marathi “Purana” ; and Jerome Xavier who wrote quite 
a number of Persian works for the court of Akbar. 
Some collections of Jesuit letters from India were 
printed and widely circulated in contemporary Europe, 
specially in Portugal, Spain, France, Belgium, Italy and 
Germany. In the process of publication and translation, 
the letters suffered from mutilation, distortion and even 
deliberate forgery in the hands of commercially minded 
people. Recently however, the Jesuit Institute of History 
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in Rome has begun to publish an authoritative edition 
of these documents. At the time of their first publica- 
tion, the letters had a profound influence on the 
contemporary Catholic world and affected readers of 
other creeds and interests as well. In the case of many 
modern writers, knowledge of the Letters has been 
obtained through the “Histories” of Jesuit Missions, such 
as those of Guerreiro and du Jarrick, which contain a 
good deal of material about India and which at times 
preserve for us historical data from first-hand knowledge 
and evidence not available from elsewhere. But these 
“Histories” suffer from one disadvantage, viz. that the 
further they went from the primary and original witnesses 
(i.e. the writers of the Letters), the greater became the 
chances of errors, modifications and interpolations coming 
in, and these “Histories” therefore have to be cautiously 
used. 

Among modern writers on Indian history Vincent 
Smith, C. H. Payne, Fr. H. Hosten and Sir Edward 
Maclagan have done much to make the Jesuit sources 
known to their readers, but Smith and Payne concerned 
themselves chiefly with secondary sources like the Jesuit 
“‘Histories’, while Maclagan’s purpose was merely “to 
give in outline an account of the Jesuit connection 
with the Mughal empire’. Fr. Hosten’s main achievement 
was to make available to scholars historical material 
from the vast treasure-house of Jesuit documents; he 
published in English translations a number of the 
Letters and allied literature and wrote some excellent 
essays on related topics although he concerned himself 
with North Indian topics mostly. None of these writers 
however, took up a critical examination of the Letters. 
Indian research workers unfortunately have so far made 
no use of the Letters as important and useful source- 
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material. This is no doubt due principally to their 
ignorance of the Portuguese, Spanish and Latin languages, 
in which the Letters are written. Some have also 
entertained prejudices against this material, due to 
principally two reasons, viz. (a) the attitude of the 
Letters towards Indian religious and allied matters was 
generally unsympathetic and unappreciative, and (b) 
translations available to Indian writers were sometimes 
misleading. Of the second of these two reasons, some 
examples may be cited. Dr. Jadunath Sarkar, the eminent 
authority on Mughal India, writes in his “Shivaji and 
his times” (4th ed, p. 377) regarding the Jesuit testimony 
about the Maratha invasion of South India—“‘The Jesuit 
annual letter for 1677 is mostly wrong and based on 
rumour”. The only English version of or extracts from 
this Letter which was possibly made use of by Dr. 
Sarkar, was made from Bertrand’s “La Mission du 
Madure” which is cited by Dr. Sarkar in his Bibliography 
and with whose details Dr. Sarkar’s account on pp. 283-293 
of his book closely agrees, but Dr. Sarkar, owing to 
his unfamiliarity with the original Letters, was not aware 
that Bertrand, instead of reproducing the missionaries’ 
accounts as they stood, at times amalgamated several 
letters into one, thereby misleading readers in respect 
of the chronological sequence of events. Another far 
less eminent Indian writer whose knowledge as well as 
materials both appear to be open to doubt sometimes, 
states that Father Xavier recorded in a letter dated Dec. 
4,1615 that Akbar had embraced Hinduism and died in that 
faith. What Father Xavier actually wrote however, was 
that Akbar “died neither as a Moor, nor as a Christian 
but in the Gentile sect which he had embraced”. By 
“Moor” Fr. Xavier of course meant a Muslim, and by 
“gentile” (gentio) the Jesuits understood a follower of 
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any religion other than Christianity or Islam, e.g. Fr. 
M. Godinho speaks of the Parsis as “gentiles who 
adored the sun”. It cannot be definitely held therefore 
that Fr. Xavier called Akbar a Hindu, for Akbar might 
have just as well adopted some Jain or Parsi religious 
practices, and Akbar’s leanings towards these two faiths 
are well known. 

Jesuit letters from other countries have been fully 
utilised in reconstructing their past histories. In India 
too, these Letters if properly used, are likely to throw 
much light on our past by comparing their evidence 
with other material where available or independently 
where no other evidence is forthcoming. In checking 
up accounts of wars, intrigues, treaties, successions etc 
these Letters have already been found fruitful, but for 
understanding the economic, social, religious and cultural 
life during the 16th-18th centuries in different parts of 
India, this vast material remains yet practically unex- 
plored. The Indian Historical Records Commission and 
the National Archives of India have already shown some 
interest in this matter by requesting several foreign 
Governments to arrange to send to our country microfilm 
copies of documents relating to India in their possession. 
It is desirable that Indian historians and _ research 
workers take a greater interest in the Jesuit Letters as 
an untapped source of our history, and the recent 
labours of John Correia-Afonso, S.J. in drawing afresh 
our attention to the matter therefore deserve all praise. 
He has critically discussed the nature and development 
of the Letters, their history, organisation and special 
features, their territorial range and publication, their 
value and effect etc. Some very useful Bibliographies. 
too have been appended which will no doubt be helpful 
to future Indian workers in the field. 
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AZAD BHAVAN, 
THE NEW HOME OF I.C.C.R. 


On the 11th November, 1960, the Azad Bhavan in 
New Delhi was declared open by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
President ‘of India, in the presence of a large and 
distinguished gathering. Addressing the gathering Prof. 
Humayun Kabir said : , 


Rashtrapatiji, Excellencies and Friends : 

Exactly two years ago today, I had the privilege 
of inviting you, Sir, to lay the foundation stone of 
Azad Bhavan, the headquarters of the Indian Council 
for Cultural Relations. Today, I have great pleasure 
in welcoming all of you again and requesting the 
President to inaugurate formally the Azad Bhavan. 

We had selected 11th of November two years ago 
to mark the 70th birthday of Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad. Today, on the anniversary of his 72nd birthday, 
the main building is ready for use. In addition to 
administrative offices, it provides us with two exhibition 
galleries, a spacious library with reading room and 
research facilities, rooms for lectures, symposia and 
seminars, a cafetaria, and guest rooms for visiting scholars— 
in short, almost all the amenities which were previously 
lacking but are so much needed by the Council in 
its work. We hope that a further generous grant from 
the Government of India will enable us soon to build 
on this very site an auditorium with a seating capacity 
of about 500. 
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The work of the Council is familiar to most of 
you and the President was himself pleased to refer to 
some of these activities when he laid the foundation 
stone ef this building two years ago. I do not wish 
to go into details *but would like to refer only to a 
few important developments since then. I told you last 
time that International Students Hostels had been set 
up in Calcutta and Delhi. I am glad to inform you 
that since then we have made a beginning with similar 
hostels at Madras and Bombay and also set up an 
International Students Club at Poona. In addition, 
Welfare Committees have been set up in a number of 
University centres in the country through the co-operation 
of the Universities concerned and the Council. We 
have also been organising Introduction Courses for newly 
arrived overseas students at our four Regional centres 
in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras. These courses 
give the new-comers some background knowledge of 
Indian geography, history and culture as well as useful 
hints for living in different regions of the country. 
Arrangements for receiving overseas students on their 
first arrival in India have been greatly improved and 
I am glad to say that almost every student who came 
last year was met by the Council’s representative and 
given necessary help. There has also been exchange 
of student visitors between India and other countries. 
We welcomed students from Singapore, Malaya, Iran, 
Lebanon and Australia and some of our students visited 
Australia and Nepal. 

You will remember that the Azad Memorial Lectures 
were inaugurated on the 22nd February, 1959 by Shri 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India. His address. 
under the title, India Today and Tomorrow has already 
been translated into 30 Indian and non-Indian languages 
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and has become almost a classic for those who are 
interested in Indian studies. The lectures this year 
were delivered by Professor Arnold Toynbee and have 
been published under the title, One World and India. 
The third series of lectures will be delivered on February 
22, 23 and 24, 1961 by Lord Attlee. 

I would like to make a special mention of chairs 
or lectureships that have been established in a number 
of selected Universities of the world. The Council's 
Professors of Indian Studies in Cambodia, Iran and 
Turkey have continued to do good work in the Universities 
to which they are attached. I was very happy to in- 
augurate last June a Department of Indian Studies at 
the University of Zagreb during my visit to Yugoslavia. 
I am glad to announce that the University of Melbourne, 
Australia, has decided to set up, in collaboration with 
the Council and the Spalding Trust, Oxford, a department 
of Indian Studies in the University from the next academic 
year. You will also be glad to hear that the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, London University, has, 
in co-operation with the Council, decided to institute 
a Tagore Foundation Lecture from 1961. Negotiations 
are now in progress for setting up an Azad Chair of 
Indian Studies at Cairo. 

I cannot do better than conclude my brief remarks 
by quoting what the President said while laying the 
foundation stone of the Azad Bhavan : 

“The foremost need today is that the peoples 

inhabiting different parts of the world should know 

one another, so that misunderstandings which flourish 
on ignorance are removed and, what is still more 
important, the way to mutual co-operation is opened 
with a view to sharing by all the fruits of knowledge 
and the blessings of Nature, and eradicating misery 
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wherever it be, with common human endeavour. 
Although modern means of transport have all but 
annihilated distance and brought nations of the world 
closer than they were ever before, yet the task of 
establishing good will and proper understanding 
between man and man and nation and nation still 
remains to be fully accomplished.” 
May the Azad Bhavan, as the headquarters of the 
Indian Council for Cultural Relations, serve as a centre 
for increasing friendship and contacts between peoples 


and serve the cause of peace, prosperity and progress 


for all mankind. 
I have now great pleasure in requesting the President 
to declare the Azad Bhavan open. 














Dr. RAJENDRA PRASAD’S ADDRESS 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of India, in declaring 
the Azad Bhavan open, delivered the following speech : 

It gives me great pleasure and personal satisfaction to 
be present here today on Prof. Humayun Kabir’s kind 
invitation to open this new building, the Azad Bhavan, 
which is going to house the headquarters of the Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations. Exactly two years ago 
I was privileged to lay the foundation-stone of this 
building and to see the blueprint turned into a beautiful 
building in brick and mortar naturally brings with it 
a feeling of deep self-satisfaction. In this respect the 
Indian Council for Cultural Relations has been as lucky 
as it has been active. The new premises, built according 
to specifications and providing all reasonable amenities, 
are bound to work as an impetus to the workers and 
office-bearers of the Council in the execution of their 
various plans and formulating new ones for furthering 
its aims and objectives. Let me on _ this occasion 
compliment Prof. Humayun Kabir who is the President 
of the Council and his other colleagues on the success 
which has attended their efforts in all spheres, including 
that of acquiring suitable premises for themselves. 

While laying the foundation-stone of this building 
two years ago I said something about the importance 
of what have come to be known as cultural relations 
among nations of the world. While political, diplomatic 
and economic relationship among nations has an impor- 
tance of its own, the plane to which these relations 
belong is somewhat different from the plane of cultural 
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relationship. They however act and react on one 
another and make impacts of somewhat different 
characters on the people. Politics and economics are an 
integral part of presentday life, national and international, 
but, generally speaking, they are governed by certain 
clear-cut interests and are mainly guided by reason or 
plain logic. Culture and cultural relationship, on the 
other hand, belong more to the realm of the heart or 
mind and as such they have a basis in human emotions. 

Obviously the two wings of human activity are 
inter-related and supplementary to each other. But, I 
am afraid, under various pressures to which society is 
subject, it is the political and economic affairs which 
claim and get priority, and matters which may be called 
cultural are ever in danger of being elbowed out. It 
is so not necessarily because leaders of nations are 
averse to cultural activities, but mainly because the 
concept of culture is not so concrete or tangible as 
matters political and economic. Besides, cultural develop- 
ment calls for an atmosphere of peace and comparative 
freedom from fear in order to strike roots and grow 
naturally. Unfortunately such an atmosphere and _ this 
kind of freedom are not always available even in the 
modern world in spite of man’s intellectual development 
and the great strides that he has made in science and 
technology. 

It is thoughts like these which will give due place 
to cultural activity. There is nothing mystic or mysterious 
about cultural activities in spite of their moral and 
spiritual background, because, as your Council’s 
programme itself shows, cultural activity manifests itself 
through concrete programmes. It is only the attitude 
and the emphasis which matter. It is an attitude which 
brings human considerations and the concept of human 
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brotherhood more prominently into play. And it is this. 
relationship of man with man which projects itself into 
goodwill and friendship among nations. 

The small beginnings which a cultural organization 
like yours makes have incredible potentialities. Because 
they deal with fundamental ideas and basic human 
qualities, the texture which they weave through their 
work and the ideals which they commend and emphasize 
provide the cementing force binding men and _ nations 
together. The process may be slow and sometimes even 
invisible, but we know from our own experience and 
from human history that it is essentially constructive and 
seldom fails to achieve its end, which is to bring people 
closer through understanding and goodwill. I may add. 
that its effects are also lasting and can and do survive 
political revolutions. 

Having said all this, I need not dilate upon the 
importance of the role the Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations must play in our development programmes. 
We owe it to ourselves, our ancestors and the generations 
gone by and, in fact, to the whole world to project our- 
selves to others and let others project themselves to us so 
that other nations may see us from close and know us and 
we may see and know them better. Knowing is the most 
important part in the process of understanding. With 
the development of faster means of communications and 
the dawn of a new era of international co-operation, the 
need of understanding one another is all the greater. 
To foster these aims one can hardly do better than what 
your Council is proposing to undertake. Creating chairs 
in foreign countries for the study of Indian thought and 
culture, providing facilities to students from overseas 
so that they feel homely in our midst, and disseminate 
the views of the world’s prominent thinkers is the best a 
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cultural organisation can do. By your activities, you 
will not only be rendering a service to your own country 
but also encouraging the forces of amity and goodwill 
in the world. 

Let me hope the efforts of the Indian Council for 
Cultural Relations to bring other nations closer to India 
through cultural contacts bear fruit. I also hope that 
the Council will be able to expand its activities and 
make its programme of work more effective. I wish 
the Indian Council for Cultural Relations godspeed and 
have pleasure in opening the new building, which, I am 
glad to say, bears the name of one who was not only 
an illustrious patriot and thinker but also an embodiment 
of culture and human qualities which comprise it. It 
is but meet and proper that the Azad Bhavan should 
become a centre from which we shall be able to derive 
inspiration and keep alive the memory of Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, the humanist, philosopher, litterateur, and 
above all, the patriot that we had in him. 





Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, before unveiling a_ portrait 
of the late Maulana Abul Kalam Azad hung in the 
Conference Room of Azad Bhavan, said that Maulana 
Azad was a man of high character and great learning, 
and that it was fortunate for the country to have a 
man like him as its first Education Minister after 
Independence. 
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UNESCO PROGRAMME 
FOR MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING 
BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


11TH SEssIon OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE, 
Paris, 14TH NoveMBER—13TH DeEcEMBER 1960 


By 
Jacques Havet 


The purpose of the Major Project on Mutual Appre- 
ciation of the cultural values of the Orient and the 
Occident, which was launched four years ago and which 
will continue for a further six years from 1961, is to 
promote understanding and closer relations between the 
peoples of the East and the West at all levels. In this 
perspective, it has become clearer and clearer that, 
without in any way ignoring the highest expressions of 
national genius over the course of the centuries, it is 
necessary to give proper attention to the sociological 
conditions of the cultural life of today, particularly in 
the Orient, and to the current possibilities for exchanges 
between the countries of the Orient and the Occident. 

An important part of the increased budget proposed 
for the Major Project is intended to facilitate the 
initiative of Member States and to enable them to carry 
out well-conceived and well-integrated programmes of 
importance to their national life and to their relations 
with each other. Activities recommended to Member 
States and to the special committees which National 
Commissions have been invited to establish include: study 
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meetings on vital questions ; presentation of their culture 
to the people of other countries by means of publications, 
small exhibitions etc, and conversely, the presentation 
to their own people of the cultures of others by means 
of translations, exhibitions of original works of art 
or of reproductions, use of the means of mass communica- 
tions, and the organization of campaigns and other forms 
of popular manifestations; improvement of teaching 
related to the major project and increased aids; special 
activities for youth and adults; measures aimed at 
giving a greater place to the study in universities of 
less known cultures. 

The Secretariat will continue to assist Member States 
with advice, by assuring the regular exchange of informa- 
tion between them (chiefly through the Orieni-Occident 
Bulletin) and by providing them with basic materials and 
various services. Under the programme of participation 
in the activities of Member States, financial assistance 
will be contributed as in the past but, in addition, 
assistance may also now take the form of outright supply 
of equipment and, in certain cases, of the provision of 
experts. Assistance will be given to projects which, in 
addition to reflecting the spirit of objectivity and 
reciprocity proper to the Major Project, are also likely, 
by their scope, to have lasting effects on national and 
international life. Similarly, assistance will also be 
available for activities carried out in liaison with the 
Secretariat by non-governmental organizations in the 
fields of the arts and letters concerned with teaching and 
youth and adult education. 

The meeting of cultures : Turning to activities that 
the Secretariat itself plans and in which Unesco’ 
responsibility is more directly engaged, it will be seen 
that certain methods of study and research of proven 
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value will continue to be applied. These include free 
discussions between eminent persons, for which Unesco 
will assure the collaboration of various intellectual institu- 
tions; sociological surveys entrusted to scientists and 
specialized institutions; and increase of international 
journeys for the purpose of study and of contacts betwecn 
scientists. The comparison of the essential values of the 
great cultures, the study of the relations between them, 
require continued research, and that task will not be 
neglected. But experience already gained has revealed 
a crucial problem, the study of which is essential to the 
whole problem of East-West understanding, namely, 
methods of communication between persons of different 
cultures. Several concrete aspects of the problem are 
the object of social science studies begun in 1959-1960 
and to be intensified and co-ordinated more closely 
in 1961-1962. 

It had also become clear that effective encouragement 
ought to be given to the study and presentation of the 
cultural values of certain areas in the East, forming large 
geographical groupings in the perspective of the evolu- 
tion of the cultures today in relation to new social 
conditions. At the same time it appeared that such 
cultures could only be correctly evalued on the basis 
of work carried on by scientists themselves participating 
in these cultures, in association with colleagues from other 
countries. To meet this need and to enable activities 
to be continued in institutions which will endure beyond 
the period of the Major Project, it is proposed to offer 
co-operation to some “associated institutions for the study 
of civilizations”, situated in Asia and specializing in the 
study of certain cultural regions. Negotiations carried 
out in 1959-1960 indicate that three of these institutions 
will begin to function during the 1961-1962 term, at 
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Tokyo, Delhi and Beirut, with the help of the national 
authorities and in relation with study centres situated 
in other countries. 

The role of Education: In school education it is very 
important to sustain the movement of interest developing 
among teachers in favour of Orient-Occident under- 
standing ; and to help them through meetings and study 
courses, to establish the best lines of approach, to identify 
the problems and to study the means to meet them, 
particularly through international collaboration. These 
activities will be carried on in collaboration with the 
National Commissions and with organizations of the 
teaching profession; and pedagogical experiments to test 
new methods will be organized in the associated schools. 
The principal effort of the Organization will be con- 
centrated on increasing the supply of textbooks and 
teaching materials adapted for such teaching. Meetings 
and seminars organized in 1960 (New Zealand, Japan 
etc) showed the importance of action in this field, and 
also showed that such action will be effective only in 
the form of concerted efforts between Member States, 
each one elaborating for its own culture and mode of 
life the elements that could be adapted by others to their 
own needs, through the intermediary of Unesco. 

The same principle will apply to the plans for out- 
of-school education of youth and adults: Unesco will 
encourage particularly the production and exchange of 
information materials on the modes of life and the cultures 
of East and West through organizations working in that 
field. At the same time the programmes for travel 
fellowships for teachers and leaders of out-of-school 
education will be maintained. 

Literature, Arts, Mass Communications: Among the 
activities aimed directly at the general public, the pro- 
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gramme of translation of works representative of the 
Orient is in full progress, and every month several of 
the great works that have been in course of translation 
are published, in English or in French. This well-esta- 
blished programme, of recognized importance, will be 
carried on and developed further. It will be expanded 
by encouraging Member States to translate these same 
works into other Western languages and to publish versions 
of Western masterpieces in languages of the East. 
Handbooks to serve as introductions to each of the 
literatures of the Orient will also be published. 

No important modifications are proposed in the 
programmes for distribution of reproductions of art master- 
pieces, especially by travelling expositions, and for the 
diffusion of music of the Orient through record albums, 
which will be produced in increasing number by the 
International Music Council. 

Finally, in the field of mass communication, Unesco 
is to concentrate its resources upon the production and 
diffusion on a large scale of a limited number of publica- 
tions and productions designed for adaptation to the 
special needs of the various countries : brochures, radio 
broadcasts, film strips, photo panels etc. Also, Unesco 
intends to stimulate the initiative of information agencies 
by co-operating in the production of certain films and 
television programmes of cultural interest, especially 
in the countries that have not yet developed their work 
in these two fields, and by arranging exchanges between 
radio and television producers of East and West. 

The work plan in general is therefore conceived as 
a major step in the development of co-ordinated action 
to stimulate a broad movement of interest, to clarify a 
number of inter-cultural problems, to develop methods 
for education and for international collaboration, to put 
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the into circulation material of high quality for the use of 
of different categories of users, to train leaders for a lasting 
on activity, and to contribute to the establishment of a 
ta- number of key institutions conceived as permanent parts 
be of the international life of culture.* 
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*From the Unesco Chronicle, Nov. 1960. 














NOTES AND NEWS 


WORLD PEACE 


Addressing the General Conference of the Unesco in Paris on 
November 15, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of India, said 
that it was the duty of the Unesco to articulate a common 
purpose for a frightened humanity and strive to build on its basis 
fundamental international institutions. The nations of the world 
were now caught in a web of international influences and commit- 
ments, he said. By enabling them to work on international 
projects, scientific research and educational and technical develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries, an attempt was being made to 
liberate thought, increase hope, foster understanding and pacify the 
minds of men. 

“The nations”, said Dr. Radhakrishnan, “are a part of the 
world-wide human society, but that society has not the structure 
and safeguards of a civilized community. Within a nation we live 
under the rule of law. We share common purposes and promote 
general welfare. All these are lacking in the international world. 
We do not aim at the general welfare but pursue our national 
interests. We do not seek a world under law but are interested 
in our national security. 

“The present state of armed peace is untenable and is gradually 
becoming impossible. Each nation is spending on armaments much 
more than what it does on education, science and culture. The 
abolition of war is the most important thing for the growth of 
education, science and culture. If we do not bring about a new 
climate of opinion, total annihilation may overtake us. If we go 
on experimenting with nuclear weapons, manufacturing them, 
stockpiling them in readiness, sooner or later a time will come 
when some of them will go off. 

“It is the duty of man to pass life on to the next generation 
unimpaired, if not enhanced. Life is a gift from past generations 
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and we have no right to maim it or destroy it. Radio-active 
fallout will have dangerous effects on the future generations, but 
in our blindness we are continuing to pollute earth, water and air. 

“The mere banning of nuclear tests or even the destruction 
of nuclear weapons is not enough. We can destroy the weapons 
but we cannot destroy the knowledge, the know-how. There is no 
security, therefore, for any nation, small or big, in a divided and 
suspicious world. War has to be given up and disputes among 
nations should be settled by peaceful methods. 

“What is necessary is the dissipation of the clouds of fear, 
suspicion and mistrust. The Great Powers are suffering from 
persecution complex. The Soviet Union feels that the Socialist 
countries are being encircled. America does not forget Pearl 
Harbour and is afraid of a surprise attack even during the process 
of disarmament. Both groups suffer from a deep feeling of insecurity. 
Governments do not rely on the good faith of others. 

“This is why they employ spies, speak untruths and half-truths, 
bribe employees of other Governments, break confidences, send 
espionage planes and meddle in other people’s affairs. We all 
condemn these practices but we do not hesitate to adopt them. 
Unless we replace fear by trust, there does not seem to be much 
hope”. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan said now that the U.S.A. would have a 
new President ‘‘we very much hope that the great leaders will 
meet, understand each other’s fears, suspicions and difficulties and 
strive to remove them, and save the world from the threat of 
annihilation”. 

They should try to diminish the tensions that gave rise to 
military conflicts, he said. One of them was the political subjection 
of peoples. The British withdrawal from India in good order and 
good grace remained a unique historical achievement. They had 
followed up this policy with regard to many States in Africa and 
and Asia. Yet, there were States which were still under foreign 
domination. 

The whole structure of subjection and tyranny depended on 
the foundation of ignorance, said Dr. Radhakrishnan. Today ideas 
of freedom and progress were spreading all over the world, and 
the mind of man was not so impoverished and crippled as it used 
to be. 
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He added: ‘‘We live in a world of sharpened social conscious- 
ness. New States should have at their service not only modern 
science but also modern social conscience. Countries outside 
Europe and North America which are underdeveloped, unmodern- 
ized, almost wholly lacking in the capital they need for growth, 
require the assistance which our organisation and other agencies 
of the U.N. can give them. The gap between the world’s rich 
and the poor should be bridged. Economic development is as 
important for security as military strength. 

“Things are never settled until they are settled right. So long 
as race discrimination is on the statute books of certain States, 
peace will be precarious. The emotions of large parts of the world 
are directly and deeply involved in this problem of racial discri- 
mination. A wounded soul is the greatest danger to peace and 
we have such souls in large numbers in Africa and Asia. If 
constitutional processes prove to be of no avail, violent upheavals 
will result.” 

Culture, Dr. Radhakrishnan said, was progressive subjugation 
of the animal in man. The great prophets taught us the courage 
of suffering without inflicting pain, of dying without killing. He 
said in conclusion: “I have no doubt that this earth will outlast 
our self-destructive impulses and will create new men and women 
whose loyalty will be to the human community”. 


THE AIM OF EDUCATION 


Inaugurating in New Delhi the 10th anniversary celebrations 
of the U.S. Educational Foundation in India, Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru said that educational exchange programmes should aim at 
the integration of nations and also help people develop an under- 
standing approach to world problems. He said Senator Fulbright 
who had sponsored the exchange programmes had done signal 
service to the cause of international understanding through education. 

Shri Nehru, however, stressed that such education as the 
exchange scholars received in the two countries should have in it 
“something that links them and integrates them as individuals and 
nations.” He regretted that this “something” was lacking. Consi- 
dering that groups of people “created” international relations, it 
was important that such groups were conditioned by a system of 
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education which rose above narrow prejudices. In this connection 
he emphasised the need for an appropriate blending of cultural, 
technical and philosophical aspects of education. A touch of 
philosophy which made people tolerant was needed in the present 
state of world affairs, he said. 

While the single-minded pursuit of a particular branch of 
knowledge might be good, Shri Nehru warned his audience against 
the inherent dangers of such an attitude. A “one-track” mind, 
according to him, was not an ideal mind. Such a mind inevitably 
produced conflicts. The broader philosophic approach, though it 
might be slow in yielding results, was preferable. 

The U.S. Ambassador, Mr. Ellsworth Bunker, in his welcome 
address said that “no matter how great the effort of a government 
may be, without a parallel effort by individuals everywhere, the 
process of communication and understanding will not succeed.” 


TAGORE CENTENARY CELEBRATED BY UNESCO 


On November 16, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, inaugurating in Paris 
a function organized by Unesco to celebrate the birth centenary 
of Rabindranath Tagore, described him as the most renowned of all the 
poets that Asia had produced in recent times—‘“a poet of genius, he 
broke with tradition in poetry, music and painting ; he perceived 
relationships hitherto unnoticed and gave humanity his vision of one 
world. His great gifts of imagination and art were used for 
fostering faith in the unity of man and forging bonds of kinship 
with others.” 

On the same day, Dr. Radhakrishnan presented the first 
drama—Tagore’s ‘‘Chitra”—ever enacted in Unesco’s main assembly 
hall. The Secretary-General of Unesco, Mr. Vittorio Veronese, told 
the audience : ‘We have taken the initiative of giving performances 
that make world culture radiant. For this first performance it was 
toward a great soul and a great mind of the Orient that we turned.” 


MAULANA AZAD LIBRARY AT ALIGARH 


Inaugurating on December 6 the Maulana Azad Library at 
Aligarh University and also unveiling a portrait of Azad in the 
building, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru said it was fit and proper that the 
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library had been named after Maulana Azad who tried to build 
a bridge between the old and new values, because our ancient 
heritage and the new scientific and technological changes sweeping 
the world were to be combined. He called upon the rising genera- 
tion to fight narrow-mindedness that warps the mind, a mentality, 
religious or provincial, which had no place n this fast-changing 
world, for it created walls among the people which hindered 
the progress of the country and did not allow the nation to go 
forward. 

The library is planned as one of the largest in India—to contain 
more than half a million books. 


CEYLONESE BUDDHIST REST HOUSE IN DELHI 


At a ceremony held on November 3, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 
lighted the traditional Ceylonese ‘‘pahana”—tree-shaped _ brass 
structure with oil lamps—to open a Buddhist pilgrims’ rest house 
in New Delhi, which has been built by the Ceylonese Government. 

Speaking on the occasion, Shri Nehru said since the days when 
the message of the Buddha was taken to Ceylon by Asoka’s ‘son 
and daughter, the bonds between the two countries had grown 
considerably. 

He said that the message of peace and non-violence preached 
by the Buddha was perhaps, apart from its other connotations, the 
basic faith of life that this world should accept, because it only 
could bring fellow-feeling among the peoples of different nations 
and rid the world of violence. 

The Prime Minister related how the Indian Government was 
trying to preserve the ruins of the ancient Ceylonese monastery 
in Nagarjunakonda, though the area would come under a hydro- 
electric project which was being built there. He said that another 
large Buddhist rest house would be built in Delhi near the Jamuna 
for Buddhist pilgrims. 

Mr. Maitripala Senanayake, Ceylon’s Minister of Cultural Affairs, 
who specially flew to Delhi to attend this function, thanked Shri Nehru 
for the “generous gesture.” A silver-plated ebony elephant studded 
with jewels was presented to Shri Nehru by the Ceylonese High 


Commissioner. 
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GANDHI PEACE AWARD 


On Oct 13 at the New York University, Shri C. S. Jha, India’s 
permanent representative at the U. N., presented to Mrs. Eleonor 
Roosevelt and Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, a 68-year-old author clergyman, 
the first Gandhi Peace Award instituted by an American organiza- 
tion called ‘Promoting Enduring Peace Incorporated”, to be 
presented each year to a person selected for his contribution to 
peace. This year’s prize is a figure of Mahatma Gandhi carved on 
wood, 

Addressing on the occasion a gathering of 4,000 including 
Congressmen, Professors and others distinguished in different walks 
of life, Shri Jha said the Mahatma’s message was never more needed 
than in this atomic age when mankind could take either the road 
to annihilation or enter a new era of peace and prosperity. Though 
the Mahatma belonged to another generation, he had, said Shri 
Jha, sensed the challenge of the atomic age. 


DR. THEODOR HEUSS HONOURED 


At a special convocation held on Nov. 3, Delhi University 
conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters on Dr. Theodor 
Heuss, former President of the Federal Republic of Germany and 
a distinguished man of letters. The Vice-President of India, Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan, Chancellor of the University, presented the degree 
to Dr. Heuss who in his address on the occasion said that the world, 
which was undergoing a radical transformation of individual as 
well as social consciousness, was grateful to India for offering a 
secure spiritual standard. 

Dr. Heuss paid tributes to Gandhi and Tagore, through whom, 
he said, ‘“‘the creative power of the Indian nation in the moral 
and cultural spheres was made manifest to the world.” Referring 
to Indo-German cultural relations, Dr. Heuss said that in spite of 
initial linguistic inadequacies Indian thought and literature ‘with 
their own particular dignity, their religious and didactic content 
and their artistic forms” had during the past two hundred years 
‘fascinated and enthralled the German mind”. 
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INDIAN INTERNATIONAL CENTRE 


On November 30, Crown Prince Akihito of Japan laid the 
foundation stone of the Indian International Centre in New Delhi. 


The Centre, which is being built with the help of the Rockefeller 


Foundation, is being established for the promotion of understanding 
and amity among the different communities of the world. 

Speaking on the occasion, the Crown Prince said India had 
become one of the most important cross-roads of the eastern and 
western cultures and the functioning of the International Centre 
could be of great significance not only for the cultural development 
of India but also for the sake of the whole world. 

He recalled the address by Shri Jawaharlal Nehru at a similar 
institution in Japan three years ago and added that “the relationship 
between these sister institutions will be most cordial and profitable 
in the years to come”. 


A BUDDHIST MEDITATION CENTRE IN DELHI 


The Burmese Prime Minister, U Nu, formally opened a Meditation 
Centre at the Asoka Mission, about seven miles south of Delhi in the 
locality of the Qutab Minar. He said that the opening of the centre 
was “a worthy cause” and should therefore be encouraged. He 
expressed the hope that many more such centres would be started 
in other parts of the country also. 

On his arrival at the Mission, U Nu worshipped at the Bodhi 
tree which he had himself planted in 1955. 


A NEW ASOKAN INSCRIPTION ? 


During recent excavations at the famous Buddhist site of 
Amaravati in Andhra Pradesh has been found, it is reported, a piece 
of stone bearing the fine Mauryan polish with some Brahmi letters 
inscribed on it in Asokan script, which do not however appear to 
be any part of any of the known Inscriptions of Asoka. It is not 
yet known if it could be a fragment of a hitherto unknown Pillar 
Inscription of Asoka, or some part of any other record engraved 
in Mauryan times but not by Asoka. 
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THE NATIONAL MUSEUM, NEW DELHI 


The National Museum, housed so long in the Rashtrapati Bhavan, 
was opened on December 18 by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan in its new 
building costing Rs. 55 lakhs, Prof. Humayun Kabir said that this 
represented the completion of only the first phase of the three-phase 
museum project, and he hoped that the museum would be complete 
by the end of the Third Plan. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan said that a tour of the museum was a tour 
of a whole millennium of Indian history and showed the antiquity, 
the prolific creativeness and the -outstanding vitality of the people 
of this country. It gave him the faith that man was invincible 
and that the present crisis in the world was not the end and that 
man would be able to overcome the difficulties he was faced 
with today. 

DR. D. T. SUZUKI VISITS INDIA 


A reception was held by the Maha Bodhi Society of India and 
the University of Calcutta on the 19th December in honour of 
Dr. D. T. Suzuki, the 91-year old eminent Buddhist scholar of Japan 
who was on a four-week goodwill visit to India at the invitation 
of the Union Government. Dr. Subodh Mitra, Vice-Chancellor of 
Calcutta University, presided at the meeting. Books and Buddha 
images were presented to the distinguished scholar. Dr. Suzuki 
attended the annual convocation of the Visvabharati University at 
Santiniketan and also visited other important places in India. 


OBITUARY 


Prof. George P. Conger, formerly Professor of Philosophy at 
the University of Minnesota, U.S.A., died at Minneapolis on the 
14th August. He was sometime President of the American Philo- 
sophical Association and one of the sponsors of the East-West 
Philosophers’ Conference, at the first session of which, held in Hawaii 
in 1939, he represented Indian Philosophy. One of the pioneers of 
the study of Indian thought at the Universities of the U.S.A., he 
taught Indian Philosophy at his own University. In 1955 he delivered 
a series of lectures at the invitation of the University of Calcutta 
and the Visvabharati at Santiniketan. 
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Dr. P. K. Acharya, formerly a Professor of Sanskrit at the 
University of Allahabad, well-known for his works on ancient Indian 
Architecture, died in Calcutta on December | at the age of 73. 


EXHIBITIONS IN CALCUTTA 


Sponsored by ICCR and the Asian Culture Library, Tokyo, 
an exhibition of “Art in Modern Japan” was inaugurated on November 
2 by Shri P. B. Chakravarti, ex-Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court. 
It consisted of reprints of paintings, children’s drawings, photos, 
posters, books, picture cards, magazines, newspapers and dolls. 

An exhibition sponsored by the Indian Tube Co. Ltd. was 
inaugurated on November 6 by Shri S. R. Das, ex-Chief Justice of 
India and now Vice-Chancellor of the Visvabharati University. 
It consisted of photos depicting life in Santiniketan in the past and 
today, taken by Shri S. Saha and Shri S. P. Gawande, which included 
several photos of Tagore on important occasions. 

An exhibition of Russian books organized by the Indo-Soviet 
Cultural Society and the U.S.S.R. Consulate-General was inaugurated 
on December 2 by Dr. S. Mitra, Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University. 
It included books by Indian authors published in the USSR, books 
by Russian authors on India, and some rare publications showing 
Indo-Russian cultural ties. The National Library, Calcutta as well as 
the Asiatic Society. of Calcutta supplied some rare volumes. One 
section of the exhibition displayed some photos of Tolstoy. The 
Soviet Union will publish 12 volumes of Tagore’s works during the 
Centenary celebrations in May 1961. 


BRITISH DOLLS FOR INDIA 


Mr. Malcolm Macdonald, the outgoing U. K. High Commissioner 
in India, presented on behalf of his Government, a number of British 
dolls to Shri Shankar Pillai for the latter’s international dolls museum 
proposed to be opened in New Delhi next year, 


FOREIGN CULTURAL DELEGATIONS IN INDIA 


A delegation of Film artistes from West Germany and a delegation 
of actors, dancers and musicians from Soviet Russia visited India 
and gave performances at several places. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


INDIA, A PICTORIAL SURVEY, Publication Division, Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting, Govt. of India, Rs. 6.50, 3rd 
revised edition 1960. 

This is an attractive album of more than a hundred photos 
illustrating modern Indian life under the headings—the land, the 
people, the ancient civilization, the cities, the social scene, frolic, 
fairs and festivals, and the working of the latest 5-year Plan. 

“The Bay of Bengal” on page 10 does not convey much to 
anyone, being no different from any other mass of water with a 
background of clouds anywhere else. Any seaside resort on the 
Bay of Bengal, Puri for instance with its row of hotels etc along 
the beach and the Great Temple in the background, somewhat in 
the style of the Madras Beach shown on p. 68, or Gopalpur or 
Waltair with their background of palm-trees and hills, would have 
been more expressive. ‘The Children of India’? on p. 28-29 are 
not particularly characteristic. “Indian Costumes” on p. 30 should 
have been given some indication of their regional characters in 
order to be more explanatory. The picture on p. 37 described as. 
the “remains of the ancient University of Nalanda” (its date should 
have been mentioned), is really that of its main shrine only, 
whereas the remains of Nalanda University are much more extensive. 

The image on p. 39 has been wrongly described, as is usual, 
as the “Trimurti group”, for it has now been shown by scholars 
that all the three faces of it are not of the god Siva as is commonly 
imagined, but that the front face depicts the god in his benign 
aspect, the left face is his malevolent aspect and the right face, clearly 
that of a female (see illustration on p. 328 below), is of his consort 
Uma (or Parvati). Textual corroboration for this identification has 
been cited by scholars and the same idea is represented also in a 
sculpture now preserved in the Gwalior Archaeological Museum, in 
which the front face shows Siva in a benign and smiling mood, 
the right face shows his malevolent aspect as he licks blood from 
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a vessel, and the left face, a smiling female’s, shows Uma holding a 
mirror in her hand. 

Is it anything specially characteristic of medical education in 
India that a teacher should demonstrate a human skeleton to a 
class of students (as on p. 76)? But perhaps the intention was to 
show that in modern progressive India, women students also go in 
for medical studies and that there are qualified women medical 
teachers as well in the country. 

The three ladies on p. 83 are not only in the same Bharata 
Natya pose but are also uniformly full in the contour of their 
figures and there is probably not much difference in their faces 
either. Indian artistic production often tends towards monotony. 
A little variety in choice sometimes may enliven routine details. 

P. 95 should have given more of the hills around the Nainital 
lake than just some boats and a few houses. “Kite-flying” on p. 96 
might have been made more lively by a photo of a kite-fighting. 
To what part of India do the “Harvesters” on p. 100 belong and 
what is the crop they harvest ? 


The photos are well reproduced. 
L. N. Sahu 


INDOLOGEN-TAGUNG 1959, edited by Prof. Ernst Waldschmidt, 1960, 
Vendenhoeck & Ruprecht, Gottingen. 

This volume contains the transactions of the Indologists’ 
Conference held in July 1959 at the Villa Hiigel in Essen-Bredeney 
(West Germany). It publishes 27 papers read at the conference by 
scholars from Germany, Austria, India, England, Holland, Italy, 
France, Sweden and Ceylon. There are 98 photos of objects of 
art, diagrams etc. 6 coloured plates illustrate specimens of Indian 
art of the 17th-18th centuries. 

In the papers, A. Ghosh surveys recent progress in early Indian 
archaeology ; K. N. Puri describes Lothal, an Indus Valley site in 
Saurashtra ; L. Alsdorf discusses some matters relating to the Asoka 
Inscriptions ; K. de B. Codrington traces the development of the 
Shrine in India (résumé only) ; H. von Glasenapp narrates the part 
played by India in the thoughts of German philosophers; N. R. 
Banerjee describes the excavations at Ujjain; H. G. Franz writes 
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on the excavations in Nalanda and the art of later Buddhism in 
India. Further, E. Kiihnel writes on problems of Mughal Painting ; 
K. Erdmann on Indian Carpets; H. Hoffmann on the Buddhist 
monuments of Nepal (résumé only) ; A. Bake on an Indradhvajotthana 
in Nepal; J. Auboyer on the work of French archaeologists in 
Afghanistan, India and Cambodia; H. Goetz on tradition and 
constructive development in Indian art; H. Rau on questions of 
style and age of early Indian sculpture ; H. Hartel on the date of 
an old bronze image of Visnu; O. Viennot on the representation 
of the goddesses Ganga and Yamuna in the architectural decoration 
of the Gupta period; P. Hacker on the growth of the Prahlada 
legend ; J. E. van Lohuizen on the preservation of archaeological 
remains in Indonesia; K. M. Varma on Indian technique of clay 
modelling. Lastly, there are the papers on Sanskrit literature among 
the Sinhalese by H. Bechert ; on the magical outlook of the Veda 
(only résumé) by K. Hoffmann; on some prehistoric survivals in 
the Rgveda by O. H. de A. Wijesekera ; on the speech theory in 
Indian philosophical systems by E. Frauwallner; on individualistic 
tendencies in Indian thought by U. Schneider ; on Italian archaeo- 
logical excavations in Swat valley by G. Gullini; on historical aspects 
of Swat in Buddhist history by O. Botto ; and, on Harappa elements 
in Rang Mahal pottery by H. Rydh. 

The volume has been very neatly produced and it is yet another 


proof of Germany’s great interest in Indology. 
S. C. Mahapatra 


THE VISVABHARATI QUARTERLY SILVER JUBILEE ISSUE (vol. 25, 
Nos. 3-4, August 1960), Rs. 10. 

It is a matter of great pleasure to see this Journal founded by 
Rabindranath Tagore complete its twentyfifth year of publication. 
It is well-known what a high standard has been maintained by 
this Quarterly throughout its life. Among Indian periodical, it 
has been one of the best. 

This issue reproduces 41 articles selected from among those 
published in previous numbers of the Journal, except those by or on 
Rabindranath Tagore which are planned to be published as a separate 
Volume during the Centenary celebrations in May 1961. The articles 
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now reproduced cover a wide range of subjects that will repay 
re-reading. To those who are not acquainted with the past issues of 
the Journal, the present selection will provide a fruitful ground 
for thought. There are 22 Plates—reproductions of paintings and 
sketches by artists connected with Santiniketan, of which two are by 
Rabindranath himself. We wish the distinguished Journal a long life 
of continued service. 


Sumati Bhattacharya 





The so-called *“‘Trimurti” image in the Elephanta Caves 
near Bombay, see above p. 325. 














I.C.C.R. NEWS 


Prof. N. K. Sidhanta, Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta 
University, Shri C. Subramaniam, State Education 
Minister, and Dr. B. V. Keskar, Union Minister of 
Information inaugurated the Introduction courses for 
overseas students at Calcutta, Madras and Delhi respec- 
tively in July. A reception was held to meet the overseas 
students in Madras, at which Dr. Lakshmanaswamy 
Mudaliar, Vice-Chancellor, Madras University was 
present. 

The Regional office at Bombay received the Indian 
Students Delegation to Australia on its return to Bombay 
in July when a Press conference was arranged. The 
delegation found Australia a reservoir of goodwill and 
cooperation. The visit of the Indian students was part 
of an exchange between University students in Australia 
and India. 

A three-year senior research fellowship has been 
awarded to Dr. S. Dutt for doing research on “Buddhist 
Monks and Monasteries, their History and their Contri- 
bution to Indian Culture”. 

Dr. Orazio Costa, Professor of Acting, University 
of Rome, came to India under a Unesco grant to study 
Indian theatre and drama. His tour in India was arranged 
by the Council. 

The Council arranged a reception in honour of 
Mr. N. M. Shamuyarira, Editor-in-Chief, African News- 
papers Ltd. 

A grant was awarded to Shrimati Sobharani Basu, 
Lecturer, Banaras Hindu University, to attend a conference 
on the History of Religions held at Marburg in Germany 
during September. 
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A trip to Agra was arranged in August for overseas 
students studying in Delhi, in which 52 students from 
different countries and some Indian students participated. 
They visited also historical Fatehpur Sikri, about 20 
miles from Agra, as well as the famous Hindu shrines 
at Mathura and Vrindaban. 

A scholarship was awarded to Mr. G. Douglas 
Perma from Uganda studying at King George Medical 
College, Lucknow, to complete his studies. 

Hindi classes have been started at Madras and Delhi 
for overseas students who wish to learn the language. 

Prof. R. N. Kaul, Head of the Philosophy Depart- 
ment, University of Allahabad delivered a lecture on 
‘The Mystic Philosophy of Indian Poets’ while Dr. B. 
Ch. Chhabra, Joint Director General of Archeology in 
India spoke on ‘The Patronage of Arts in Ancient 
India’ under the auspices of the Council. 

At a ceremony held on the 11th November, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, President of India, opened Azad 
Bhavan in Indraprastha Estate, New Delhi, as the 
headquarters of the Council. After the inaugural 
ceremony, Prime Minister Nehru unveiled a portrait of 
Maulana Azad in the conference room of the Bhavan. 
A distinguished gathering was present on the occasion. 

Mr. R. N. Kombe from Northern Rhodesia, reci- 
pient of a grant from the Council, came tc India 
for leadership training under the auspices of WAY, and 
visited many towns. 

Local Welfare Committees were formed by the 
Universities of Aligarh, Allahabad, Banaras, Lucknow, 
Punjab and Roorkee, at the request of the Council to 
look after the welfare of overseas students studying in 
these Universities. The Council has given a matching 
grant to the committees for their functioning. 
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A conference of overseas students’ Advisors at Indian 
Universities was convened by the Council on the 24th 
December which was attended also by representatives of 
the Union Ministries of Scientific Research and Cultural 
Affairs, Education, External Affairs, Finance, Health, 
and Food and Agriculture, at which various problems 
concerning the overseas students were discussed. 

The Council arranged a Symposium on “University 
and Community” under the general direction of Dr. 
Oliver C. Carmichael, an eminent educationist from 
U.S.A., on the 7th October. Prof. Humayun Kabir 
presided. Prof. Samuel Mathai, Secretary to the University 
Grants Commission read a paper, and twenty-five other 
distinguished educationists participated in the discussions. 

Dr. (Mrs) Pribylova of Czechoslovakia visited India 
on the invitation of the Council in October-November 
and met many people and visited places of historical 
and cultural interest. 

The Council arranged the tour in India, of Mr. 
Fall Brekke, a famous writer from Norway who visited 
India under the Unesco Creative Artists’ Programme. 

The Council arranged an exhibition of ‘Contemporary 
Icelandic Paintings in Reproduction’ in November at 
Azad Bhavan, which was opened by Dr. N. K. Sidhanta, 
now Vice-Chancellor, University of Delhi. 

The Council sponsored the visit to India in 
November of Messrs. John Thompson and James Mc- 
Auley, two Australian poets. 

An exhibition of ‘Art in Modern Japan’ was held 
in Calcutta and Madras during November-December 
and in Delhi in December (to be extended till January 
1961) under the auspices of the Council. The exhibition 
will also be shown in Bombay. 

A reception was given to the delegates to the Tolstoy 
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Seminar on the 6th December at Hotel Janpath, 
jointly by the Council and the Sahitya Akademi. 

The Council gave a grant to Dr. F. L. Kunz, 
President, Integrated Foundations, Inc., New York and 
arranged programmes for him to lecture under the auspices 
of the Council at Madras, Bombay, Calcutta and Delhi. 

On an invitation from the Council Mr. Mahmood 
Tafazzoli, Secretary of the Indo-Iranian Association of | 
Iran visited India in December. | 

The Council arranged a programme for Mr. Hoessein 
bin Enas, a famous portrait painter from Malaya, 
during his brief visit to Calcutta and Bombay where 
he met some prominent artists of India. 

A lecture on “Cultural Relations between Iran and 
India” by Dr. A. Hazeghi, Cultural Counsellor at the 
Embassy of Iran in India was organised by the Council 
on the 2lst December. 

An Arabic translation of Prof. Humayun Kabir’s 
work “Indian Heritage” and a Persian translation of 
Kalidasa’s “Vikrama Urvasi” have been brought out by 
the Council. 
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